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JPRIENDS' NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD. 

Prepares students for Teaching or College ; furnishes a good 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Opens Eighth month 27. | 

For particulars apply to, | 
J. D. Minick, A. B., Principal. 
Address until Eighth mo. 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 
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YW ANTED—A WOMAN TO TAKE GENERAL 
care of a house and be a companion in a family of one. A 


Friend preferred. HANNAH MECER DARLINGTON, 
225 W. Miner St., West Chester, Pa. 


O RENT—IN TENTH MONTH, BY THE 

year, furnished, near Jenkintown, stone house near station ; 
good stable, garden fruits, shade, etc. ‘Board of two adults in 
part pay for rent. Address A. 26, Office of INTELLIGENCER 


yo RENT—UNFURNISHED PARLOR SUIT- 


able for office or private school. Address for one week, M.» 
1619 Swain St. 


WVANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 
unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 


to be reasonable. Address 8. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


A MAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX- 


perience, and a Normal Graduate, desires a position as 
principal or teacher in a Friends’ School. Address ‘ Teacher,” 
Box 35, Yardley, Penna. 


ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 

principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 
School, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to 8S. R. Coa.e, 303 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
ye & R. L. 





TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materiais for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


[men AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School” is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E.. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ene oyeane from 9th and Green Staten), PRILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIons. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY Cc. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD ee 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST C0. ""¥iccbrnocetans‘heanter HENRY namats 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELyY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GroRGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T: WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance e Department, JO8. A ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ‘ROBERTS FOULEE. 


“PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 - cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER SENT. |. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
6 secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 


ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts aaaaeal Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL™.ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, sn Seen Smith 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. . Banes, Wm. H. inghem, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr r. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as | 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | ul I able | 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, | 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | CAPITAL, . . - +  $2,000,000.00 
: , ial weight to each adver- | SURPLUS axp U NDIVIDED PROFITS, . . $115,444.72 
ter of its contents give special weig ASSETS, . . «$4,085,945 52 


tisement. j§@F" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


——«BAUCH's $25 PASSA 


—SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES 


Secured 7S os Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Co — of New York, and further a by the 
capital and omnes the Equitable ‘Mortgage Com pany. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 








Dealers wasted in unassigned MORTGAGES 
territory. 
These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
tae oon a. —— pe ere upon improved Faris in the agricultural sec- 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. | fons of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
u 0) by ay nte coupons sem i-annu- 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. ally at our offices or th h any Bank. po Ae 


Scotia Land Plaster. 
poe Ry ay Vt tN 4 4 sen MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 


BAUGH & SONS CO. eiADELPuia. Pa. we valle, Cleo &. R, Commer th ond Chestant On 
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~ WESTERN MORTGAGES 
AND DEBENTURE BONDS 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SuRPLuUs $70,000. 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 


NEGOTIATED BY 


REEVES & CLEMES. DENVER, COLORADO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REEVES, ALSOP & Co. 


ALSO 
KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES. 
The above are worthy the attention of investors. 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
119 S. Fourth St. Phila. 


Samuel Conard, 
LATE OF CooPpER & CONARD. 


QUEEN 200 924 sie 


Amos Hiuz0 ORN ve Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLoR, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SprinGs, Sprine Cors, ETC., ETC. 


_ No. I 027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 
nentearne Wihagmahel oot bessing o tablet, giving a care 


ane aioe nds’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC: FOR 1888. 


Con an account of the Gace at goes paling | 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


Isaac Forsythe. | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Srreet, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. $2d 8t. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


i} Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding count We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


SALE i mae 


ree. $355,016 

Principal end bet Sly guacnateed by Capi. 

.———, of ee el.105, o16. seventeen years of 
loaned $11,494 

=o — scenes 

to investors with- 


6%? ° 12 interest’ anno 
a dollar. Real Estate 


Piet ore Se aw SeSeee Bonds ang 
fayings, Cert fica d 


by 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MOR areses co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

Www York Mang” WENRY DICKINSOR, 319 Broadwa; 


“CAROLINE RAU, — PLAIN MILLINERY. 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Spentalty. 


Lypi A. Mi URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. | paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@ When our readere answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


| tisement in this paper.~“@a 
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P ENNH URST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 


Open April lst to November. 
' , James H. PRESTON. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Washington and Gayley Streets, Media, Penna., 


WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH TENTH, 1888. 


Primary, Intermediate, and High School Grades Training 
class for teachers. Elective Course for College Preparation. 
For circulars apply to ELIZABETH E. HART. Principal, 

(until 9th Mo. 3rd, Beach Haven, N J) 
Or to Henry M. Fussell, Media, Pa 
Rebecca W. Richards, "’ ; 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Rich. E. Carpenter, 703 WALNUT St., PHILA'DA. 
88 ParK Row, NEw York. 
VW Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 . 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, Lic- 


NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, 
RTC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. — 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8Ib of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, I11., Wis., Ind. And I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 





WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SECOND 87., 


EsTABLISHED 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 
Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 


6 Cts. Roll. 
15 Cts. Roll. 
20 Cts. Roll. 
35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO.. - 1206 MARKET STREET. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND so pnices 


AN ASSORTMENT OF— ‘REACONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZF, . 
TAILOR, 





109 N. 10rg STREET,’ Phila. - 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA: 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS ; $180 00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 


study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLiInson, Principal, 
Or CrynTHIA G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


~ FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLEy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and. has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


QUEEN &GC0.924 Cuestaurst 
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STRENGTH, OR FINISH. 
Two men I knew: 
One rudely wrote the score 
Of sacred tones ; 
The other, with a skill that men 
praised more, 
Carved cherry stones. 


They both are dead : 
The anthem now upswells 
From those rude tones; 
But all that now the other’s glory 
tells 
Are cherry-stones. 


—S. W. Duffield. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN CANADA. 

Arter a brief rest at Chicago, a few family and social 
visits of a strictly private character, I am again in 
the comfortable sleeping car, this time the “ Wagner,” 
where everything a reasonable traveler can ask, ex- 
cept ventilation, is farnished ; even the sanitary con- 
ditions, if these can be separated from fresh air, are 
found as nearly perfect as our present knowledge of 
sanitation calls for. Will not some one of our young 
inventors seeking new fields of conquest turn his 
thought to this important subject, and make the tiny 
compartment that has become a necessity of modern 
travel all that tired nature craves in seeking its 
“ sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” The route chosen is 
by the Michigan Central Railroad. Leaving Chicago 
a little after 10 p.m., we move slowly out into the 
darkness, and in the trust and confidence that hope 
sustains, we are soon oblivious of danger or distance. 
As the train comes to a halt at Albion, 190 miles 
away, the morning is already awake, and struggling 
through closed shadows the sun smiles a greeting 
upon the welcoming landscape. 

And the landscape we find a great contrast to the 
great abounding West with its single fields of luxuri- 
ant corn, larger than whole farms that are here di- 
vided into dainty patchwork, showing all the colors 
that make glad the heart of the husbandman, as he 
stands in the shelter of his own roof-tree, and looks 
abroad upon what the labor of his hands, blessed by 
sunshine and shower, has wrought. Here are 
patches of golden heads waiting the ingathering, sep- 
arated by lines of wooden frame work from the 
snowy buckwheat, with its delicate aroma, inviting 
the industrious bee to “ lend a hand” in the perfec- 
tion of its mission ; another seam joins it to the rust- 
ling Indian-corn that waves a tasseled coronet to its 
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sweet and lowly neighbor, and would join hands with 
its friend on the other side, the bowing millet, only 
the wooden rails come ‘between. Then there are 
pastures where sheep and cattle browse contentedly, 
and orchards bending under the weight of rosy 
cheeked apples, and the woodland, remnant of forests 
that once covered this midland section, all pass rap- 
idly by as we steam along towards Jackson and Ann 
Arbor, old familiar towns of lower Michigan, but giv- 
ing little hint from the windows of a car of their size 
andimportance. This is especially true of Detroit ; 
from the unsightly approaches to the river crossing 
one gets no idea of what a beautiful and attractive 
city itis. The cars are run upon ferry boats, and we 
cross the St. Clair to find ourselves in a foreign land, 
subject to the espionage of the custom-house officials 
of “ Her Majesty.” They are courteous in the per- 
formance of their duty and cause little detention. 

As we pass along through the deep forests and the 
open country, where in many places huge stumps 
“extracted” from the soil form dividing lines be- 
tween farms, we are reminded of what toil the ad- 
venturous settler had to bestow upon his fields, and 
what skill it must have required to drive the shining 
plowshare into the virgin soil without striking the 
stumps which in that early day must have been a 
great hindrance to successful farming in these heavily 
wooded sections. Much land is still being cleared ; 
many of the stumps remaining in the older clearings 
are of immense size. The face of the country on the 
Canada side presents little variation from what we 
see in Michigan. There seems less hurry ; people al- 
low themselves more time and do not rush to meet 
trains as we appear to do, or run the risk of losing 
their lives in getting on and off at the stations. 

St. Thomas, our point of destination, is reached in 
due time, a little past noon on Fifth-day. The change 
from central to eastern time which one encounters in 
coming from Chicago eastward, is confusing to the oc- 
casional traveler. Looking up at the two clocks that 
hang side by side in the waiting room of the St. 
Thomas Station, one is surprised to see both running, 
and yet the difference of an hour between them. 
Which is right? is the first thought, then he remem- 
bers or is told by the courteous traveler at his side 
one represents the hour by central time the other by 
eastern time, and going east or west from the station 
is regulated by that rule. 

At St. Thomas friends are waiting with ample 
means of conveyance, to take the delegates to the 
General Conference of First-day Schools, and Friends 
coming to Pelham Half-year Meeting, toSparta, where 
their meetings are to be held, distant ten miles or 
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more from the railroad. The afternoon is most de- 
lightful, and the roads smooth and mostly level. The 
face of the country indicates abounding fertility and 
the large, well-built farm-houses indicate successful 
farming. Barns and out-buildings are ample, and one 
is ready to couclude, this must be a very garden spot 
for the industrious and intelligent Canadian farmer, 
which further acquaintance fully realizes. 

Some who arrive at noon go all the distance at 
once, and others only part way, leaving the rest of 
the journey to Sparta to be made early the next 
morning. Among the latter was your correspondent 
who, failing to make connection with the one who 
was to be her companion for the rest of the journey, 
was content to bide the time in the quiet of a fine 
old homestead, where generous hospitality of genuine 
Quaker stamp, made all who entered its portals at 
home. The social intercourse here, as elsewhere 
among Friends of the Province of Ontario, indicates 
a warm feeling towards “ the States,” and an earnest 
desire for closer bonds in civil matters, some advoca- 
ting union and otbers separate government witb reci- 
procity; not one, so far as I heard, being in favor of 
continuing the present relations with Great Britain. 
And indeed one would not think itstrange that these 
our close neighbors would want to share equally with 
ourselves the overflow of our great and abounding 
plenty in exchange for the rewards of their own skill 
and labor, without the onerous duties that now make 
that exchange oppressive to the industries of both 
sections. On Sixth-day morning the roads leading to 
the meeting-house of Friends at Yarmouth were lined 
with well-freighted vehicles of every description en 
route for the Monthly Meeting, which was held at 11 
o'clock. Those who composed the select preparative 
meeting had started early, as it was held at 9.30. 
Your correspondent having been cordially invited to 
attend was glad to accept, and notwithstanding it re- 
quired an early start and was a good part of the way 
through a heavy shower, the carriage, well provided 
with curtains, with the leather apron in front, affor- 
ded ample protection to both occupants, 

It had cleared by the time we reached the meet- 
ing-house, and the weather continued fine until all 
the meetings had been held. A very general mistake 
prevails among Friends in the “ States” in regard to 
the location of this meeting-house, which it may be 
as well just here to correct. The house is near the 
town of Sparta; the name of the township is Yar- 
mouth, in the province of Ontario. All who came not 
previously instructed asked for the town of Yar- 
mouth, whereas there are several towns in the town- 
ship which embraces‘an area of twelve miles, as I was 
informed. The name of the Monthly Meeting is Nor- 
wich, composed of several preparative meetings and 
one small indulged meeting. It isthe custom to hold 
this Monthly Meeting in connection with Pelham 
Half-year Meeting, when it occurs at Sparta, as it fa- 
vors a more general attendance of both. The select 
meeting was very small, but a season of profitable 
thought and inquiry, a fitting preparation for the 
larger assembly which gathered into silence as near 
the hour appointed as is practicable among people 
who have such long distances to travel in their own 
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conveyances. The testimonies handed forth were of 
a practical character, calculated to strengthen and 
build up the spiritual life, and were listened to with 
close attention. In the business meeting which fol- 
lowed, four queries only were answered, but all were 
read as they occur, also the advices. They have a 
very pretty custom here of both clerks rising and 
standing while the query with the responses was read. 
The delegates appointed by the several preparative 
meetings to attend also rose and remained standing 
until all had been called. There was little other busi- 
ness transacted except the appointment of represen- 
tatives to the Half-year Meeting. Many expressions 
of interest in the proceedings of the meeting came 
from visiting Friends, to whom the participation of the 
younger members in the affairs of the church was a 
most encouraging feature. 

At three o’clock the Select meeting of the Half- 
year meeting called together again the ministers and 
elders, and Friends from other meetings entitled to a 
seat in that body. The routine of business was the 
same as in the preparative meeting. The answers to 
the queries show a degree of faithful effort in the 
several matters queried after that was very encourag- 
ing and helpful. The names of three newly recorded 
ministers were reported. These were James Zavitz, 
Samuel P. Zavitz, and William Cornell, the two 
former of Lobo and, the latter a resident of Sparta and 
clerk of the Select meeting. 

On Seventh-day, the 18th, Pelham Half-year 
Meeting convened at 11 o’clock with a very large at- 
tendance,and an increasing interest. All the dele- 
gates of the F. D. 8. General Conference, with many 
others who accompanied them, representing six 
yearly meetings, were present, Illinois, only, failing 
to respond to the call. 

The exercised Friends engaged in the ministry of 
the Word on this occasion, were favored to hand 
forth as ability was given the message of “ peace and 
good-will” that came to the world with the coming 
of the blessed Jesus. The “diversity of gifts” met 
the diversity of wants, and the one Spirit that sancti- 
fies and unites in the bond of Christian fellowship, 
ruled over all: under the precious cover of this over- 
shadowing the meeting closed. The business meet- 
ing that followed was mainly a repetition of what 
had taken place on the morning previous. This 
Half-yearly Meeting is composed of Norwich, Pel- 
ham, Battle Creek, and an indulged meeting held in 
Malahide township. 

Many of the representatives were absent, a few 
only sending excuses. Let me just here offer a word of 
encouragement to those who are appointed represen- 
tatives to any of our meetings, and who find it to be 
out of their power to attend, to send some word to 
the meeting, giving a reason for their non-atten- 
dance. This would give evidence of their interest 
in the appointments, and add to the value of the 
meeting, which so largely depends upon the faithful- 
ness of those holding appointments therein. 

Minutes for Louisa J. Roberts, a minister from 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Phebe C. Wright, an elder from Shrewsbury 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, were read. The 
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presence, without minutes, of David B. Bullock, a 
minister from Salem Monthly Meeting, and Isaac 
Wilson, a minister of Bloomfield, Ontario, besides 
several elders from the various meetings represented 
by the delegates to the General Conference, were 
welcomed equally with those who brought minutes 
of unity, and a cordial invitation was extended to all 
to participate in the business of the meeting. 

But the great occasion of all, in which is centered 
the interest of the whole neighborhood, is the First- 
day morning meeting, at which people of all shades 
of religious thought from far and near, come together. 
The large house, which has partitions that divide it 
into three audience rooms, was thrown into one, and 
every bench and seat on the premises called into 
service to accommodate the throng that gathered, 
which must have numbered not far from 600, and 
the outpouring of the people was but a prelude to 
the outpouring of the Spirit which followed. The 
silence was broken by Isaac Wilson, whose testimony 
was a clear and convincing exposition of “salvation 
by Christ” as held and believed in by our branch of 
Friends. The persuasive eloquence of the speaker, 
and his loving entreaty to all who had not known 
this salvation,—all who had wandered from the 
“ Father’s house,” to return and accept the offers of 
his love, will not fail of its purpose in giving hope and 
comfort to many inquirers. Other testimonies were 
offered, and the voice of praise and thanksgiving as- 
cended in grateful acknowledgment to the Father of 
all our sure mercies, for the evidences afforded of his 
presence in our midst. 

In the afternoon the First-day school held a ses- 
sion in which several of the workers from other 
yearly meetings took part. This was followed by a 
meeting of the young people, in which they partic- 
ipated, many giving utterance to their hopes and as- 
pirations, and to the help they had received through 
the ministrations of the gospel of which they had 
been partakers. This was a most precious and bap- 
tising season, that will not be without fruit in the 
time to come. There is an awakening among the 
young members of this meeting and a willingness to 
share the duties and responsibilities of its service, 
that is very promising. No where else, perhaps, 
within our borders, is this so marked a feature. It 
recalls the experiences of the olden time, when so 
many who were youngin years were called to the 
work of the ministry, and gave abundant evidence 
of divine appointment. That some such revival has 
had its beginning in the meetings just held, is very 
apparent; that it may spread throughout our whole 
heritage, is the prayer that arises from many who 
like Simeon of old, are waiting for the consolation of 
(our) Israel. 

On the following evening Isaac Wilson had an ap- 
pointed meeting at the village of Union about four 


niles distant, which was well attended. — 
pide aes 
Sparta, Ontario, Bighth mo. 20. 


THERE are two things needed in these days: first, 
for rich men to find out how poor men live; and 
second, for poor men to know how rich men work.— 
Edward Atkinson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY AT 
PLAINFIELD. 


THe CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY of the erection and 
occupancy of Friends’ Meeting House, Plainfield, N. 
J. was commemorated Second-day afternoon, Eighth 
month 20, 1888. 

The exercises, all of which were exceedingly inter- 
esting, being characterized by careful research and 
deep thought, were listened to by a large, apprecia- 
tive audience, many of whom though not Friends by 
name entertain a respect and veneration for our Relig- 
ious Society because its faith was that of their ances- 
tors. 

Several Friends from other meetings were pres- 
ent, and the serene, happy faces of many who were 
nearing or had passed four score years lent a charm 
and grace to the time-worn galleries; perhaps the 
oldest of these was our friend Catherine Laing, aged 
92. The absence of a former valued member of 
Plainfield Meeting was noted and regretted, Cath- 
erine Vail, having been prevented from attending by 
a recent severe fall. Soon after the meeting convened 
Judge Nathan Harper was named as presiding officer, 
and the exercises were opened by the reading of the 
90th psalm. Judge Harper’s “ Historical Sketch of the 
Meeting House, its erection and occupancy,” followed 
this was an able document, copious extracts having 
been taken from the minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing covering a lengthened term of years. The first 
marriage recorded in the minutes after the removal 
of the seat of government of the Province of East 
Jersey from Elizabeth Town to Perth Town now 
known as Perth Amboy, was that of Miles Forster 
and a daughter of the Deputy Governor, Gawen 
Lawrie. The Meeting held in that section of New 
Jersey was virtually broken up for a period of fifteen 
years, owing to the unwise controversy and over- 
bearing disposition of George Keith an active mem- 
ber of the Society, and Surveyor General in 1687. 

From this interesting sketch we were informed 
the Society survived this ordeal, and Friends assem- 
bled next in the house of Nathaniel Fitz Randolph, 
from 1704-1713, when mention is made of a meeting- 
house. Later, Friends assembled at the house: of 
John Laing not far from the present city of Plain- 
field, and in Fourth month, 1731, a committee was ap- 
pointed to manage the building of a meeting-house 
in the Township of Piscatany on land given by John 
Laing; this was known as Plainfield meeting which 
continued on that site twenty-nine years. The com- 
mittee appointed to have oversight of the building 
of the new meeting-house whose venerable structure 
has stood the test of a century, reported, as noted on 
the ancient minutes, that the cost was £523, 16s., 3d., 
with a balance due the meeting of £1 14s. 2d. The 
massive timbers bear marks of the rude implements 
used by workmen of one hundred years ago, but give 
evidence of strength to defy the storms of another 
century. Among the many notable objects that 
arrested the attention of the stranger were the 
wooden pegs arranged at uniform distances over 
the gallery seats, intended for the convenience of 
ministers and others who thus found a safe place for 
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the removed hat or bonnet, and by the keen discern- 
ment and quick fulfillment of the thought on the 
part of an aged Friend, two of these time worn pegs 
were soon honored by representative bonnets. The 
early Friends of Plainfield and their ancestors were 
described at length in “ Biographical Notes of the 
Early Friends of Plainfield,” prepared with care by 
the city clerk, Oliver B. Leonard. Among the nu- 
merous names of ancestral fame and honor, that of 
Vail was pronounced the leading one in the number 
bearing it. 

“ Women in the Society of Friends,” a well writ- 
ten paper, was read by its author, Elizabeth R. La- 
fetra, and followed by an original poem from the 
same. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was the receipt 
of a congratulatory telegram from the First-day 
School General Conference in session at Yarmouth, 
Ontario, Canada, this was read by Aaron M. Powell 
previous to his admirable paper, entitled, “ Past and 
Future of the Society of Friends.” A distinguishing 
feature of the last paper was the able and convincing 
manner in which the requirements of our Dicipline 
as presented by the several Queries were brought 
prominently to view, each was dwelt upon with a 
newness and force which we are not accustomed to 
hear. 

Remarks were freely made by Robert S. Haviland, 
George W. F. Randolph, Rev. A. H. Lewis, and Mary 
Jane Field. ,Though more than three hours were 
passed in a well filled meeting-house whose old-style 
windows could not supply the much needed air re- 
quired on that summer day, thoughts of discomfort 
geve place to continued, earnest desire to hear what- 
ever was uttered, and the feeling was that entire suc- 
cess had rewarded the well directed efforts of the 
the Committee of arrangements. An original poem 
by Edward]N. Harned was read, and the concluding 
of the program was a reading by Anna Rice Powell, 
of Whittier’s, “ Quaker of the Olden Time.” 

A plain shingle tacked to the front of the build- 
ing bears the inscription, 

“ 1788,” 
and as the happy company gathered in social groups 
upon the green in front of the ancient structure, this 
sure emblem of the past spoke an unmistakable lan- 
guage. May it remain unharmed by Time, until the 
years of another}century have performed their cir- 
cuits. A.C. D. 
Philadelphia, 8th month 27. 


Ir is surprising how practical duty enriches the 
fancy and the heart, and deepens theaffections. In- 
deed, no one can havea true idea of right until he 
does it, any genuine reverence for it until he has 
done it often and with cost, any peace ineffable in it 
till he does it always and with alacrity. Does any 
one complain that the best affections are transient 
visitors with him, and the heavenly spirit a stranger 
to his heart? Ah! let him not go forth on any 
strained wing of thought in distant quest of them, 
but rather stay at home and set his house in the true 
order of conscience, and of their own accord the di- 
vinest guests will enter.—J. Martineau. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH: 


I consipER that it would be rash to say that any other 
social or public question in the United States is sec- 
ond to that of the Education of the Colored People. 
The dangers that threaten the country from intem- 
perance, from unrestricted immigration, from the sub- 
jection of our industries to foreign control and the 
depression of our working people to foreign condi- 
tions—no one of these, serious as they all are, ap- 
pears more full of the elements of evil than that pre- 
sented by an immense mass of our citizenship, igno- 
rant, and without adequate means of instruction. 

I said “ without adequate means of instruction.” 
If this seems an expression too sweeping, let us see 
how much it must be qualified. 

It was the Census of 1880 which caused alarm to 
those who comprehend and care for the steps which 
the nation takes toward good or evil. The figures 
then collected showed that instead of making pro- 
gress in education, many States were retrograding. 
In most of the South, illiteracy, instead of losing, was 
gaining ground. The number of persons who could 
not read had increased in at least ten States, and in 
the worst of them,—South Carolina,—the percentage 
of this class was upon the very verge (48.2) of one- 
half. You will appreciate the alarming character of 
this figure when you consider that the illiteracy of 
the whole of the Northern States is under 5 per cent. 
—in Pennsylvania 4.6, in New York 4.2,in New Jer- 
sey 4.5—in exceptional States like Iowa and Ne- 
braska under 3 per cent. Comparing Iowa and 
South Carolina, the illiteracy of thelatter is as 20 to 1. 

It needs no argument to convince any one that 
the nation cannot endure such a burden as this. No 
free government can maintain itself, when, in large 
communities, nearly half of its people over the age of 
ten are unable even to read. 

It was a surprise that in the decade between 1870 
and 1880 more ground had not been gained. The 
Gisposition in the South generally had become less 
unkindly to the public schools, and the ability of the 
people, to support taxation had increased. A vast 
number of voluntary institutions,—from schools of 
primary grade up to the rank of colleges,—had been 
put intooperation. The distribution of aid from the 
Peabody and Slater Funds, and perhaps other pri- 
vate benefactions, had been systematically main- 
tained. With all these agencies at work, a dimifu- 
tion of the frightful burden of ignorance had been 
hopefully anticipated, and the failure to realize it 
was naturally a disappointment. 

But no one need be surprised that illiteracy in 
the South is slowly, very slowly, overcome. The 
forces at work against it are inadequate. Consider 
fora moment the chief of them, that on which al- 
ways the chief labor must fall, the public school sys- 
tem. Looking at our system in the North, the pro- 
duct of more than half a century’s assiduous and 
sympathetic care, supported by large revenues and 
cheerfully borne taxation, we are yet conscious 





1A Paper read at the meeting of Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, New York, Sixth month 2d, 1888. 





that it has defects, and are continually striving for 
its bettterment; but in the Southern States every 
difficulty is increased, and every element of opposi- 
tion enlarged, while, contrariwise, each resource is 
diminished and each support weakened. In a coun- 
try of sparse population, ravaged and impoverished by 
war, with wealth unequally distributed during a cen- 
tury and a half of an unnatural and oppressive social 
order, the mass of the people are poor and bear taxa- 
tion with hardship. In most of the States there are 
no invested State funds. Trained teachers are yet 
few, and their increase is slow under the discourage- 
ment of unattractive positions and meagre pay. But 
add to all this that in each locality there must be a 
double system,—schools for white children, schools 
for colored children, separately,—largely increasing 
the proportionate cost, and inevitably causing the 
schools to be scattered and difficult of access. 

These are the general facts, briefly stated. If we 
should enter upon a full examination of the case, we 
should find at each step the evidence that the means 
of overcoming illiteracy in the South are altogether 
inadequate. Take, for example, a few of the most 
striking details. In the former slave States, only a 
little more than half (55.8 per cent.) of the colored 
people of school age is even enrolled in the schools. 
The schools are kept open but a small part of the 
year,—in Alabama, 87 days; in North Carolina, 12 
weeks ; in South Carolina about 3 months; in Louis- 
iana about 5 months. In South Carolina, the average 


number—average number, mind,—of pupils to each 


teacher is 46 and a fraction. In North Carolina, the 
monthly pay of a male teacher of colored schools will 
average $24.69, and a female teacher $20.36, and the 
schools are open 3 months in the year. In Virginia, 
the Superintendent reports that in order to house at 
one time the whole school population of the State 
there would be needed 24,000 schools, while the act- 
ual number in existence (1887) is 7,140. 

These facts are, it must be confessed, far from en- 
couraging, especially if we are to compare them with 
the conditions of educations presented in other parts 
of our own country,—and by the nations of Europe 
generally, with whom, in the race of life, we are ob- 
liged to compete. But it is still proper to remember 
how much interest has been awakened in the sub- 
ject, how much has been done by private means to 
establish schools and colleges, from the smallest and 
humblest to universities of ambitious grade. Taking 
colored education only, in the South, the Peabody 
Fund disburses to it, annually, about $60,000, and the 
Slater Fund about $45,000. Twenty institutions of 
the rank of colleges, are reported (all in the South 
but 2), with 238 teachers and over 5,000 students,—all 
these the outgrowth of private philanthropy or de- 
nominational interest. They include such institu- 
tions as Fisk University at Nashville, Howard Uni- 
versity at Washington, Straight University at New 
Orleans, and others well organized and at least tole- 
rably supported. Of normal schools, such as that at 
Aiken, there are 34 reported ; of schools of secondary 
instruction, 46; theological schools, 25; law schools, 
4; medical schools,3; schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and for the blind, 9. Counting everything, 
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the United States Commissioner of Education, in his 
report of 1885-86 (the latest issued, and from which 
nearly all the foregoing statistics are taken), counted 
a total of 19,000 colored schools, and an enrollment 
of a little over 1,000,000 scholars. 

That the chief work of redeeming the colored 
people in the South from ignorance and its conse- 
quences must be done by public schools is of course 
plain. Thatthe Nation should aid the States in this 
work, heartily and quickly, I regard as beyond the 
verge of reasonable controversy. That the legislation 
to this end, so long proposed, so earnestly urged, so 
completely justified in Congress, remains still unen- 
acted isa reason for reproach and an occasion for 
amazement. It is opposed, it is true, in the interest 
of that class in the South who prefer that the negro 
should remain ignorant, and objections come also 
ftom some in the North whose views of the function 
of government forbid them taking a broad view of 
the question, but neither the selfishness of the one 
class, nor the narrowness of the other commends 
their opposition to our regard. 

But aside from this great and important work of 
the public system, there are two aspects of the case 
to which we may especially attend. While the Blair 
bill or similar legislation remains unenacted, while 
the processes of public education are so imperfect 
and inadequate, help to the general work must con- 
tinue. And even when it shall be enacted, and when, 
after decades of patient and faithful exertion, the 
public schools of the South have increased in effi- 
ciency many fold, there will still remain a wide field 
for labor among the colored people. They need a 
training which the public schools cannot, for a long 
time to come, think of supplying. They need a de- 
velopment, not merely of intellectual faculties by 
instruction from books, but of moral qualities and 
industrial habits derived from the patient example 
and the continual precept of good people. 

It is to this side of the work that I think the at- 
tention of Friends must naturally be directed. The 
qualities that need to be developed in the colored 
people, and trained up to useful results, are those 
with which Friends have for generations been fa- 
miliar,and which are necessarily the product of their 
ethical system and their habits of life. 

It is easily perceived that a people who have but 
just emerged from a soul-depressing condition of 
slavery, and who, without any interval of prepara- 
tion, have been introduced not merely to freedom, 
but to citizenship and at least a nominal possession 
of political rights, must lack many of the qualities 
which a prosperous and worthy existence in society 
demands. They lack in order, system, punctuality, 
promptness, exactness. They lack in all those quali- 
ties which bloom in the soil of self-respect, and 
which are repressed, if not destroyed by degrading 
conditions. They need to have their truthfulness 
and their conscientiousness developed. They need 
to be patiently aided in a better way, as to sober and 
virtuous living. 

If Friends are to turn their attention in this par- 
ticular direction, and include in their general scheme 
of philanthropic labor systematic and maintained 
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aid to the education and training of the Southern 
people of color, I can see many reasons justifying the 
step. Let me mention some that readily occur to 
the mind: 

1. As has already been remarked, the work is 
congenial. The qualities which need to be trained 
up are those which Friends have themselves devel- 
oped. Whatever Quakerism may do, or not do, the- 
ologically, the world has seldom denied that its order 
brought forth, when consistently observed, men and wo- 
men of a good life. The colored people appeal for 
precisely the kind of aid which Friends are compe- 
tent to render, and which their principles permit 
them to afford. Whatever scruples they might have 
in undertaking missions of dogma in foreign lands, 
they are not restrained from but urged to works of 
morality in their own community. 

2. I find a second reason in the historical prece+ 
dents. From the day when George Fox, preaching 
in Barbadoes, advised the planters to treat their 
slaves kindly and ultimately set them free, the sym- 
pathies and the activities of many Friends have al- 
ways been extended to the colored people. Recalling 
the labors of John Woolman and Anthony Benezet 
and Warner Mifflin, we may remember also the testi- 
mony borne by Elias Hicks, and many in later time. 
It seems a falling away from the standards when, so 
long as the African race need a helping hand, the 
followers of George Fox should not be prompt to ex- 
tend it. 

3. A third reason for aiding the colored people 
is the encouragement of their quick response. They 
are easily touched, appreciative of sympathy, and 
sincerely grateful for help. The cheerfulness of their 
temper makes them easy to labor with, and the evi- 
dence of success in well directed efforts for their im- 
provements is seldom wanting. As compared with 
the experience of the missionaries in some foreign 
countries, where years of patient labor can hardly 
show @ single definite result, the educational work 
among the American freedmen has been wonderful- 
ly fruitful and rapid in its progress. 

The patient effort which I think may most pro- 
fitably be made in this field by us is that of increas- 
ing the efficacy, and elevating the character, of the 
schools that prepare teachers. Leaving, as we must 
do, the education of the mass of children to the pub- 
lic schools, and hoping to see them increase and im- 
prove year by year through. better laws, more friend- 
ly officials and more adequate expenditure, the 
training of good teachers is a task so far less in its 
proportions as to be within the possibility of influ- 
ence by special schools, such as Martha Schofield 
has established at Aiken. It is clearly and emphati- 
cally my conclusion that only to this branch of the 
work is it worth while for our comparatively small 
body to direct its efforts. If our time and means are 
given to one simple object of keeping in question one, 
or at most two schools, strictly for the training of 
advanced scholars who desire to teach, we shall ac- 
complish something which is definite and satisfac- 
tory, so far as it goes, and shall be able in time to see 
that there is really good fruit resulting from our en- 
deavor. Our school should not only teach the learn- 


ing of books, but the methods and habits which ac- 
company, and in part form, good character. It 
should turn out teachers who shall have upon them 
the evidence of contact with the typical qualities of 
Quakerism. It should, of course, provide industrial 
training: this is a most needful feature in the South, 
as itis everywhere. How to use their hands as well 
as their brains is the lesson which colored people, 
like white people, need to learn. And I believe that 
Friends, by example as well as precept, are admira- 
bly fitted to teach it to them, to make them compre- 
hend the dignity and worthiness of labor, as well as 
to give them instruction in its methods. 

This is, indeed, the essential feature in the work 
of elevating the colored people. They must be will- 
ing to work, they must learn how to work,—not 
merely in the rude ways of the Slavery era, but ac- 
cording to the skill and knowledge of freemen,—and, 
furthermore, they must have the opportunity of work. 
Without industry their case is hopeless. 

And this is generally realized by those engaged in 
the promotion of their education. In the disburse- 
ment of the Slater Fund, special favor is now shown 
to those schools that give practical attention to in- 
dustrial training. Under the hand of Dr. Haygood, 
of Georgia, the Agent of this Fund, a true and wise 
friend of the South and all its people, this excellent 
policy is carefully followed. The Slater Fund appro- 
priation to the Aiken School, the past year,—the first 
it has received,—was made to the industrial depart- 
ment and to it only. . 

If the colored people of the South can have a real 
education their relation to the republic may become 
that of a support and not a burden. They were un- 
settled by Freedom, and confused by Enfranchise- 
ment, and this scarcely the less that both these great 
gifts were their inalienable right,—the latter being 
the protector and guaranty of the other. The edu- 
cation they need is one adapted to their circum- 
stances,—not theoretical, but practical; not overly 
ambitious but rea] and thorough in essentials; not 
calculated to “cram,” or to confuse, or to inflate their 
minds, but to lead out their faculties, and train them 
for useful avocations. That same problem which 
confronts educators in all directions of how to bring 
within a reasonable limit of time and strength the 
study of the vast circle of knowledge, and how to 
combine the essential part of it with the training of 
the physical faculties, isthe problem presented as well 
in the case of the Southern colored people. But 
there is one great and serious difference between the 
two cases,—that while for the children of the North 
there is the certainty of wise care and ample expen- 
diture, for the children of the South, and especially 
those of color, such assurance does not yet exist. 

Howarp M. Jenkins. 


I SLEPT, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noon-day light and truth to thee. 
Ellen Hooper. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 35. 
Ninta Monts 9, 1888. 


Toric: UNBELIEF. 


GOLDEN Text.—‘‘Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that 
in them ye have eternal life : and these are they which 
bear witness of me.’’—John 5 : 39. 


ReaD Numbers 14: 1-10. 


Tue report brought back by the spies filled the peo- 
ple with fear and dismay, and they turned longingly 
towards Egypt, as they were accustomed to do when 
any discouragement came before them. 

The picture given of the murmurings and discon- 
tent shows how great was the responsibility Moses 
assumed when he accepted the leadership of the Is- 
raelites. While all went on smoothly and harmoni- 
ously, they rejoiced and were glad; when it was 
otherwise they were ready to stone Moses, and turn 
their faces towards Egypt, the house of their bond- 
age. This is the case with many who start on the 
journey towards a higher life—they find the road be- 
set with difficulties comparable to the giants that 
dwelt in the land of Canaan, and are ready to give 
up the attempt, until some Caleb or Joshua, whose 
heart is set on best things, reassures them of safety, 
and infuses the courage into their efforts that brings 
success. It was not until they remembered the Tent 
of Meeting, where the glory of the Lord was mani- 
fested “to all the people,” that they saw how they 
had sinned in his sight. 

The words of Allen, in his “ Hebrew Men and 
Times,” are in place here. He says, “ There was but 
one course to follow. The leader’s mind was too clear 
not to see it, too calm and strong to flinch from it. 
Perhaps such another instance of resolute and bigh- 
minded patience is not to be found in all history as 
this; when the old man Moses, already (by our ac- 
count) more than eighty, turned deliberately back 
from the Promised Land—the goal just reached of 
his hope and expectation,—and adopted the far-see- 
ing policy of adhering to that nomadic life till a 
whole generation should be trained of sinewy and 
determined men, inured to toil, and bred to the 
hardy valor of the wilderness.” 


The subject of this lesson, when taken in connec- 
tion with the history of the Jewish people, is an in- 
teresting one. 

Through all the years of their bondage in Egypt, 
the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, inspiring them with a blessed hope in the fu- 
ture ; inciting them to a purer life and a more patient 
endurance of the present, giving them faith in the 
special call of their father Abraham and the promise 
of an inheritance as a chosen people, keeping them 
the while apart and peculiar. 

Now, after all the years of wandering and priva- 
tions, sinning and repenting, they are nearing the 
goal of their hopes, the promised land of Canaan, 
and from the encampments in the wilderness of Pa- 
ran, their great leader and law-giver, by divine com- 
mandment, appointed and sent forth representative 
men to go search out the land. “Go you up th’s 
way southward, and go up into the mountains; and 
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see the land what it is, and the people that dwell 
therein” (chap. 13, ver. 18). “Now the time was the 
time of the first ripe grapes.” After forty days, they 
returned to Moses and Aaron, and to the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel, bringing with them the 
fruit of the country, saying, “Surely it floweth with 
milk and honey.” All this must have sounded pleas- 
ant to the people, so long fed on manna, and must 
have been a fresh impetus to press forward to a real- 
ization of their hopes. And Caleb said, “Let us go 
up at once and possess it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.” But when they reported the strength 
of the people, the walled cities, the many nations 
that dwelt in the south, in the mountains, by the 
sea, and the coast of Jordan, and moreover the men 
of great stature, the children of Anak, then it was 
that those who were filled with unbelief and want of 
faith in the promises, said in reply to Caleb, “ We be 
not able to go up against the people for they are 
stronger than we” (13: 31). 

Truly this, coming from those who had gone and 
seen for themselves, was discouraging to the home- 
less, weary, travelworn people, and surely we may 
not marvel that they faltered, and that for a time 
their belief and faith in the promises made to their 
fathers and to themselves through Moses, was tried 
to the utmost, and that in view of the dangers and 
uncertainty before them, they said, “ Let us make a 
captain, and let us return into Egypt” (14: 4). But 
the faith of Joshua and Caleb never faltered, and 
their advice and exhortation was, “If the Lord de- 
light in us, then he will bring us into this land and 
give it us.” “Only rebel not ye against the Lord” 
(14: 8-9). 

We of to-day rebel and murmur against the trials 
and crosses sent us by our Heavenly Father, instead 
of having faith that it is all for our good, and saying 
“Thy will be done.” 


EXPEL ERROR BY INSTILLING TRUTH. 
THe most effectual method of expelling error is 
not to meet it sword in hand, but gradually to instill 
great truths with which it cannot easily coéxist, and 


by which the mind outgrows it. Instead of 
expending his strength in tracking and refuting er- 
ror, let the minister who would serve the cause of 
truth labor to gain and diffuse more and more en- 
larged and lofty views of our religion, of its nature, 
spirit, and end. Let him labor to separate what is of 
universal and everlasting application from the local 
and the temporary ; to penetrate beneath the letter 
to the spirit, to detach the primary, essential, and 
all-comprebending principles of Christianity from 
the incrustations, accidental associations, and subor- 
dinate appendages by which they are often obscured, 
and to fix and establish these in men’s minds as the 
standard by which more partial views are to be tried. 
— Channing. 


Wuatever be our reverence for Jesus, even though 
it attribute to him a nature ever so extraordinary 
and exalted, still we must remember that he is pre- 
sented to us as the great ideal, model, example of 
all that we should be.—Dr. Dewey. 
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THE TENDENCY TO RITUALISM. 


Tue message of George Fox included a protest 
against forms and ceremonials. Much of his empha- 
sis was laid upon this. It was the logical companion 
to his one great conception of the immediate revela- 
tion of God’s mind to man’s mind. Believing that 
there is such a communication, to be listened for and 
listened to, the ceremonies of worship become not 
merely useless but distracting. When, therefore, Fox 
declared the one great and overshadowing thought, 
he declared the other also. The ceremonial of the 
“steeple-houses,” in the hands of the professional 
“ priests,” seemed to him to strike at all religious 
life-—to confuse and confound the passage of the 
divine message to its human destination. 

So it is that Friends are plain, and quiet, listening 
for a still small voice. Yet the temptations toward 
a ritual assail them on all hands. On every side 
there are other ways of praise and worship. There 
is music of organs, there is singing of congregations 
and professional choirs. There is order of worship,— 
prearranged programmes of praying, singing, preach- 
ing, chanting, responding, sitting, rising, bowing, 
kneeling. And beyond this there are yet more forms 
and ceremonies, such as those which the most elabor- 
ate rituals require—the burning of incense, the light- 
ing of candles, the swinging of censers, the wearing 
of vestments, the sprinkling of water accounted 
“holy,” the adoration of materials believed to have 
become the very blood and body of Divinity. 

The question we ask here is, Does not the tend- 
ency to Ritualism feed upon itself, and proceed logi- 
cally and necessarily to the highest and most elabor- 
ate forms? If we enter upon ceremonial, is there 
any stopping place short of its highest development ? 
It must be confessed that when we consent to the 
praise of musical instruments, the great organ of the 
cathedral is more splendid and impressive than the 
feeble little instrument of a narrow church. 

We believe that Ritual does grow by what it feeds 
on. This is the experience of the churches. When 
devotion turns to ceremonial it cannot check itself. 
If a form is good, the most definite and strict use of 
it is the best. If a professional minister is good, he 
whose training in his profession is most thorough, 
and whose devotion to its details is most earnest, 


must be the one most desired. We recall the com- 
plaint of a woman in a certain congregation of the 
Episcopal church against the Bishop of her diocese, 
(a most admirable man, sincere and meek in his 
Christian character), that he was “ so slovenly ” in the 
performances of the “ offices” which were assigned 
him in the ritual. The word she used was doubtless 
unjust; the fact was that he did not magnify each de- 
tail of the ceremonial, and give it the appearance of 
being vital and essential. To him, doubtless, the form 
was outward : to her it was the substance of worship. 

A journal of the Roman Catholic church, the 
Catholic Standard, in a recent paragraph remarks 
upon the fact that in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, 
erected in the spirit of Protestantism as a protest 
against Rome, and having, as it says, “no ‘ Lady’s 
Chapel’ and no statue to the honor of the Holy 
Mother of God,” the authorities of the Church of 
England have now “actually erected a rood-screen 
and a statue of the Blessed .Virgin,” and despite “a 
storm of indignant demonstration from the Protest- 
ants of England,” have adbered to their course, so 
that now “the strange spectacle is presented of two 
of the most significant emblems of the Catholic 
church being introduced into a cathedral which was 
erected as a protest against that religion.” This cir- 
cumstance seems to us natural enough. It illustrates 
the progressive movement. There was the same 
movement from the primitive Christian system of 
the first few centuries of our era up to the time when 
Christendom was ruled from Rome, with a rod of 
iron, and the revolts of Wycliffe and Huss and Lu- 
ther gave sign that the load of ritual and the rule of 
ecclesiastics had become unbearable. The transition 
from the simple ways of the first Christian congrega- 
tions to the vast and overshadowing Papal organiza- 
tion was slow, but it was steady, because, the way be- 
ing once entered upon, the successive steps were natu- 
ral and logical. The mind of man moves in this 
way. That which we accept to-day is the basis of 
to-morrow’s acceptance. If it seems good to proceed 
the first step, it must be good to take the next. Rit- 
ualism is a growth. It has its beginning in the first 
departure from simplicity; its end is limited only by 
the possibilities of our yielding to outward ceremo- 
nial and ecclesiastical assumption. 


MARRIAGES. 


AYRES—WILBUR.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, on Fifth-day, Eighth month 23d, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Mary E., daughter of Allen E. Wilbur, of North 
Easton, N. Y., and Samuel G. Ayres, of Granville, New 
York. 


DEATHS. 


ANDREWS.—At the residence of her uncle, Henry Ser- 
rill, West Philadelphia, Eighth month 26th, 1888, Frances 
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S., last of the children of the late James, Jr., and Ellen B. 


Andrews, in her 25th year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BARROWS.—Eighth month 2lst, 1888, at Atlantic City 
N. J., Arad Barrows, Sr., of Philadelphia, aged 68 years. 

BURTON.—At the residence of her nephew, Franklin 
C. Paxson, Germantown, Phila., Eighth month 25th, 1888, 
Anna Paxson Burton, widow of Anthony Burton, of Bucks 
county, in her 9lst year; a member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting. 

FARQUHAR.—At her home, Olney, Montgomery 
county, Md., Eighth month 26th, 1888, Sarah B. Farquhar, 
in the 83d year of her age, daughter of Roger Brooke, and 
widow of Dr. Charles Farquhar. She was for many years 
an Elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

GIBBS.—At the residence of her son, Thomas S. Gibbs, 
near Columbus, N. J., Eighth month 23d, 1888, Edith Gibbs, 
in her 8lst year. 

GRIFFIN.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 24th, 1888 
Frances Louise, wife of George Truman Griffin, and 
adopted daughter of Edwin Griffin, M. D. 

HEADLEY.—At Bristol, Pa., Eighth month 25th, 1888, 
Thomas Headley, aged 87 years. 

IKEDELL.—At Norristown, Eighth month 23d, 1888, 
Phebe J., daughter of Robert and the late Teressa J. Iredell. 

JACOBS.—Eighth month 18th, 1888, at Willow Grove, 
Pa., Marie Coane, daughter of Henry L., and Florence B. 
Jacobs, of Philadelphia, aged 2 years, 11 months. 

KINSEY.—On Fifth-day evening, Eighth month 234, 
1888, at his home in Quakertown, Pa., Samuel Kinsey, in 
his 67th year; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

NEALL.—Eighth month 24th, 1888, Alfred C., son of 
Rebecca S., and the late Isaac C. Neall, in his 41st year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

PERRY.—At Pomeroy, Chester county, Pa., Eighth 
month 19th, 1888, Rachel Perry, aged 82 years. 

SMITH.—Eighth month 18th, 1888, at Lincoln, Vir- 
ginia, of typhoid fever, Portia H., daughter of the late Wil- 
liam J.,and Porti: H. Smith, aged 24 years; a member of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

TRIMBLE.—At Hamorton, Chester county, Eighth 
month 23d, 1888, James Trimble, aged 89 years, 6 months. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XXV. FUR- 
THER LONDON NOTES. 


Tue Tower or Lonpon is a building or rather a col- 
lection of buildings of which we see the like no- 
where else. It was at once a fortress and a royal 
residence and a state-prison. Here are still kept the 
crown jewels, the earliest of which I presume is the 
sceptre of Edward the Confessor, a round rod of gold 
perhaps thirty inches long, and one inch in diame- 
ter, ornamented with pearls and diamonds. There 
are other and larger sceptres of later monarchs. 
There are several crowns, that used at the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria being the most costly and 
literally blazing with diamonds. There is a great 
deal of gold plate, which is used at various ceremo- 
nies, the total value of all being twenty million dol- 
lars. This treasure is kept in a glass case in the 
middle of a small strong room, and the custodian, 
who is a woman, took care to inform the company 


that it would be idle to attempt to carry any of it 
off, as she had only to press a button when every 
door in the building would be at once closed. This 
announcement only suggested that the first step in 
the enterprise should be to seize the woman. 

Some two hundred years ago, and consequently 
before the electric button was put in, a man did suc- 
ceed in seizing the crown, and having hidden it un- 
der his cloak, got as far as the outer gate before he 
was caught. 

In one of the buildings is a vast museum of arms, 
offensive and defensive. The latter are particularly 
elaborate, covering the warrior from the crown of his 
head to the tips of his fingers and toes. One cannot 
think much of the courage of a man who provides 
for his safety with such extreme care and who, thus 
protected and mounted on a horse similarly guarded, 
rode among the half naked serfs that composed the 
mass of medizval armies and clove their heads in as 
much security as if he were killing sheep. 

Among the curiosities in this museum is “the 
block,”a ghastly word in English history. There never 
was but one “ block” in England and this is that one. 
It is a rough cube of English oak, about two feet ev- 
ery way, dark natarally but black by age and use. 
The opposite edges of the top surface are scooped 
out by a circular cut to give place for the chest and 
head of the victim and enable him to place his 
throat solid on the narrow ridge between. The axe 
which struck the blow leans against the block. It is 
like a heavy butcher’s cleaver, and several gashes in 
the block show that it was accustomed to drive sheer 
through bone and gristie and sink into the wood. 
Besides many nobles who lost their heads upon this 
block, one king and three queens were there executed, 
—Charles I., Annie Boleyn, Catherine Howard and 
Jane Grey. 

Understanding that some parts of the Tower 
were shown only by special order, I had taken the 
precaution to obtain a card from the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. Tbe only additional places worthy of 
note were the Torture Chamber,andthe Condemned 
Prison. The former is asubterranean room, of course 
with very thick walls, and may have been chosen 
because the shrieks of the victim could not reach 
the upper air. The rack and thamb-screws are there 
ready for use should ancient methods of extorting 
truth ever come in vogue again. A nichein this 
Chamber in which a man can neither stand, sit or 
lie down was the abode of the famous Guy Fawkes 
after having undergone the discipline of the instru- 
ments I have just named. His crime was a plot to 
blow up the Parliament while in session with gun- 
powder, in 1605. 

The prison in which the noble prisoners were con- 
fined before execution possesses a mournful interest, 
especially when we reflect that their offenses were 
rarely other than political. It is a well-lighted room 
the walls of which are of a light drab stone, and so 
soft that many prisoners have thereon cut their 
names with, very often, pathetic inscriptions. Among 
these names is the one word JANE, wrought in re- 
lief by Lady Jane Grey. The fate of this hapless 
young woman has drawn forth the sympathy of 
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many generations. She is represented to have been 
beautiful, accomplished, learned and pious, the happy 
wife of a loving husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, who 
was the son of the Duke of Northumberland. On 
the death of Queen Mary, (the daughter of Catherine 
of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIII., and of course a 
Catholic), the Catholic party under the lead of the 
Duke of Northumberland and others denied the right 
of her Protestant sister Elizabeth, (daughter of the 
divorced and beheaded Annie Boleyn), to take the 
crown, and in an evil hour offered the succession to 
her cousin Jane Grey, indeed proclaimed her queen 
with little regard to her own wishes. The Protest- 
ants were however strong enough to seat Elizabeth 
on the throne, and lost no time in bringing Jane 
Grey and her supporters to the block. 

Among the interesting institutions of London are 
the Inns of Court, associations of lawyers each pos- 
sessing its special Inn comprising chambers for resi- 
dence and business, dining-halls, libraries and other 
public rooms. These public rooms are handsomely 
ornamented with carved oak, dark naturally and 
with age. There are four principal Inns,--Gray’s 
Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, and the Mid- 
dle Temple,—besides a few smaller inns subordinate 
in position to these. When the lawyers began to 
live in their own private houses, chambers in the 
inns were let to laymen. The family of our Wash- 
ington had for their London residence an apartment 
in Gray’s Inn where Lawrence Washington resided, 
A. D. 1544-1579. He was George Washington’s great- 
great-grandfather. Dr. Johnson and Oliver Gold- 
smith both lived in the Temple, and the latter is 
buried in the Temple churchyard. The inns had at- 
tached to them small parks, which are: still kept as 
lawns and are now beautifully improved ; and it pro- 
duces a singular sensation when walking in the 
throng and bustle of a vast city to pass under an 
archway and find onesself in green fields, with grass 
and trees and birds. Other oases like these, only 
not hemmed in closely by houses, are frequent in 
London and are a great refreshment to the eye. 
They generally take the place of a block of buildings, 
are indeed unoccupied squares, but though some are 
open to the public, the majority are not so, being the 
property of adjacent house-holders, who alone have 
the privilege of admission. 

I must not omit to mention, though I can do so 
but briefly, the two public schools, Westminster and 
and the Cloister-house, or as the latter is generally 
called, the blue-coat school. For the scholars wear 
long blue coats almost to their heels, short clothes, 
and yellow stockings, and always go bareheaded. 
These schools were established and endowed for the 
benefit of indigent boys not able otherwise to ob- 
tain an education, but at the present time the ap- 
pointments, which are very valuable,are given to the 
nominees of those having “influence,” that is of the 
rich. Boys are taken at the age of ten years and 
supported until they are fitted to enter the universi- 
ties,—till sixteen years of age, I believe. A 

It is said that Victor Hugo when in London was 
fond of riding on the top of omnibuses. I shared 
his taste as did all my children, and when weather 
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did not compel us we never rode inside. Indeed 
the outsides were favorite places for everybody ex- 
cept old ladies. A winding and not very steep stair- 
case led to the top, and the seats were just as com- 
fortable as below. From this elevated position to 
look down upon the crowded side-walks full of that 
busy tide of life which old Dr. Johnson used so much 
to delight in contemplating and mingling with, was 
a most pleasant experience. In the busier parts of 
Holborn, for instance, and Cheapside, the street 
would be packed with vehicles many of them omni- 
buses, carrying like ours top-loads of passengers. 

Other interesting phases of London life show 
themselves in the parks. In Hyde Park every after- 
noon from five o’clock till seven it is the fashion for 
the great world to drive, and consequently a constant 
stream of carriages flows along the road. There are 
many thousands. The occupants are not at all dis- 
tinguished by dress or appearance, but the coacbman 
and the footman who sit together on the box are 
dressed in style. They have fair-topped boots, 
white breeches, blue coats, white gloves, and some- 
times wigs. The royal coachmen only wear red 
coats. Mingling with the ordinary carriages here 
and there is one of the Coaching Club turnouts, with 
four horses driven by the owner. The coach is in 
construction like the old stage coach, but carries no 
one inside. The passengers are mostly ladies, and 
all ride on top. Several times during “ the season” 
the Club has a “ meet” in the park, and then musters 
about twenty-two turn-outs. 

The equestrians have a track to themselves known 
as the famous “ Rotten-Row.” Many of these are la- 
dies attended by their grooms. It does not seem to 
be customary for gentlemen to join them. Both men 
and women are extremely ungraceful riders. The 
universal and only gait isa trot. Pacing and canter- 
ing are absolutely unknown. Then, too, the horses 
are large heavy animals, in no way proportioned to 
the weight of the rider, and the consequence is that 
every rider must rise in the stirrups or be shaken out 
of all form. This feat I have seen at home performed 
with a certain amount of grace, the rise being sufli- 
cient to avoid the toss, and yet the rider’s garments 
did not entirely clear the saddle. But the English, 
both men and women, rise clear of the saddle six 
inches or more: and to do this they have to bend 
forward, and'use an amount of effort that is painful 
to themselves and ridiculous, at least to strangers, to 
see. The public crowd to these exhibitions by tens 
of thousands. 

In Regent Park pedestrians only are admitted, 
and it is consequently the favorite resort of those 
who engage in athletic sports. The Park contains 
nearly 400 acres, and all over the green sward are 
thickly scattered parties practicing the national game 
of cricket. From little boys of eight up to middle 
aged men, all seemed to go at it with zest. And yet 
it seemed to mea slow and dull game. Notwith- 
standing the fondness of the English youth for out- 
door sports I cannot say that I observed in them any 
special appearance of activity or health. But on this 
subject I may have more to say hereafter. 

J. D. McPaerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM CHICAGO.—HIII. 


Our little meeting had the company, on last First- 
day, of Allen Flitcraft and wife, of Chester, Pa., and 
the acceptable ministrations of the former. They 
were on their return from California, and stopped 
bere on their return to visit the two sons (and daugh- 
ters) and the six little grandsons, and incidentally 
our meeting and First-day school. Notice being 
given through the papers and otherwise, our meet- 
ing room was full, even overflowing into the hall. 
Perhaps if we took more pains our meetings would 
be larger in many places than they are. We often 
feel that we have not many attractions to those ac- 
customed to a varied form of worship, and so settle 
down to our little meetings with little or no effort to 
increase the attendance. Possibly increased numbers 
would increase the life in many cases, being so many 
more channels in which the divine life might flow. 

We had a few hours visit also, from your L. J. R. 
on her return from the West, and from her report, 
and others, we feel sure that fresh life and interest is 
being aroused among our isolated members,-—not al- 
ways so isolated if they knew each other’s nearness. 

Where there are only one or two families of 
Friends in a neighborhood, and they do not feel that 
they can attend any of the places of worship in their 
vicinity, they might call their family togetber, with 
any others who would be willing to join, and if they 
did not feel the strength to hold a house meeting, 
then have a Bible class. The Lesson Leaves issued 
by Friends can be obtained freely for such a purpose 
(by addressing R. M. Janney, 1500 Race street, rhil- 
adelphia). The verses of the chapter could be read 
around by the company, the leader reading the re- 
marks upon the lesson, and calling upon each one 
for any thought they might have upon the subject, 
(always avoiding controversy), while the Golden 
Text might be committed to memory. If a meeting 
never should come from such beginning, the exercise 
and study would itself be good. It might or might 
not become a First-day school, though in most cases 
we think it would at least do that. If we were 
among those who are so isolated we should certainly 
try to begin in this way, and I feel that once begun 
in the right way it would not decrease but increase. 
It would even be practicable where there is but one 
Friend in a neighborhood to get one or more to join 
with them, not necessarily Friends. If our views 
are truer than some others and we are helped and 
strengthened by them, we ought to try to spread 
them and to feel a responsibility to forward the 
truth. One Friend in a lonely situation in the West, 
another in the South, or one in Europe or Alaska, 
could thus light a little fire that might spread to un- 
expected proportions. Faithfulness in little things 
often producing great results. 

The wonderful work of William Duncan among 
that savage tribe of Indians, the Metlacahtlans, shows 
what one truly concerned person may accomplish. 
Of course one must wish for good for himself and 
others, and work in the right spirit, as only right de- 
sires can produce good. We must permit each other to 
‘‘mind the Light” and be true to our own convictions. 


| 





My own mind and heart have been so instructed 
by these Scripture Lessons, and the consequent ex- 
ercises, that I feel like urging them upon others for 
their careful consideration. 

We understand that Lydia H. Price, of your yearly 
meeting, expects to attend our approaching yearly 
meeting, which expectation we hope may be real- 
ized. May all who gather there, take with them 
their best gifts and lay them on the altar. There is 
nothing too good for the service, “a willing spirit” 
being the first condition. Let usstand for something 
good, even more than against something evil. Let 
all our influence be of a positive character. If we 
cannot move forward, let us at least learn to stand, 
let us never go backward. In faith is strength, in 
doubt is weakness. It is the believer not the 
doubter, who works—Faith and trust produce works, 
their legitimate fruit. What is it to us when and 
how the universe was created? What is the future 
of the world tous? Let us go on our way like the 
stars in their courses,— 

“They own thy power, accomplish thy command.” 

This is our duty—to move as we are moved upon, 
fulfilling our destiny, guided by the unerring spirit 
within us, which we may know, and as our own 
poet, Whittier, says : 

“ Here let me pause, my quest forego ; 
Enough for me to feel and know 
That He, in whom the cause and end 
The past and future meet and blend— 
Guards not archangels’ feet alone 
But deigns to guide and keep my own ; 
Speaks not alone the words of fate 
Which worlds destroy and worlds create, 
But whispers in my spirit’s ear 
In tones of love, or warning fear, 
A language none beside may hear.” 


ma A, F, 


Chicago, Eighth mo. 24. 
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NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST.—IV. 


On Eighth month 9th we left Mammoth Hot Springs 
Hotel in the stage for the branch railroad to Livings- 
ton. Our ride for miles is through the valley and on 
the banks of the Yellowstone river, whose waters are* 
bright and clear. At Livingston we strike the main 
line of the Northern Pacific railroad on our way east. 

While going through the National Park we had 
the pleasure of meeting many well-known faces,— 
friends who had come on a Raymond Excursion, and 
who, like ourselves, were enthusiastically admiring 
this wonderful region. 

A long ride in our Pullman of two days and nights 
takes us through Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. The first town we come to of note is 
Helena, the Territorial capital, which is situated in 
the midst of a mountain region of inexhaustible 
mines, the stronghold of Montana’s wealth. Miles 
City and other towns of smaller size and note attract 
our attention; then we enter a district called the 
Bad Lands; here the mounds are of every conceiva- 
ble form, and the coloring is very rich. It is said 
that ages ago dense forests existed here. The name 
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is a misnomer and means that it is difficult to travel 
through with horses. The soil is exceedingly fertile, 
and grass grows luxuriantly. Coming through Dakota 
we observe the thriving towns of Bismarck, James- 
town, and Fargo, which is the largest city in the ter- 
ritory,a railroad centre and military post. As we 
pass through the Crow and Flathead Reservations 
we see many Indian camps and wigwams. The 
former tribe have a fine country to roam in, with 
plenty of buffalo, elk, and deer to hunt; they live well 
and drink the muddy waters of the Missouri. 

The Flathead Agency is under the control of the 
Catholic church, which supports a Jesuit Mission 
upon it, and this has converted some to their faith. 
The Government supplies farming utensils and im- 
plements for husbandry with which they carry on a 
limited amount of work in this line, aiding and en- 
couraging them to labor for theirown support. Among 
them are many half-breeds, who are proud of their 
white blood, and as a rule are fine looking men and 
women. This reservation contains 1,500,000 acres 
and is held by three tribes. The Chippeway Indians 
have a reservation in Minnesota. 

We arrive in Minneapolis on Seventh-day even- 
ing and spend First-day in that beautiful city, the 
twin sister of St. Paul, eight miles westward on the 
Mississippi. Thirty years ago none but the red man 
lived here, and the city has grown with surprising 
rapidity, its progress being largely facilitated by the 
excellent advantages for manufacturing afforded by 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Its population in 1870 
was 13,000, now it is 150,000. Having the largest 
flour mills in the world it is a great wheat market. 
The Pillsbury mill being of the largest capacity, we 
spend a few hours in visiting it and are politely es- 
corted through the different departments and oblig- 
ingly informed of their system of making flour, 
which is termed the “roller process.” On one floor 
we see the vast machinery, on the next we see where 
the wheat is ground and on another, they were pack- 
ing it into large sacks for transportation to Europe, 
turning out at the rate 7,000 barrels per day. The 
building is immense and filled with machinery 
which is run by water power, steam only being re- 
quired in cold weather when the river is frozen. 
This is a model flour mill and the visitor who exam- 
ines as we did its features in detail will be well re- 
paid. First-day we attended Friends’ meeting and 
First-day school. We occupy our time next day in 
going around the city and out to the famous falls of 
Minnehaha; thence to St. Paul and spend a little 
time in the capital of Minnesota. It is built on ter- 
races or bluffs which rise in gradation from the river, 
many fine stores and public buildings, with several 
avenues of palatial residences. Next day we go to 
Milwaukee, and after sight seeing sufficiently to get a 
good idea of this large and flourishing city, we go on 
to Chicago where we spend a week pleasantly and 
profitably with near relatives with the prospect of re- 
turning soon to our home in Chester, Pa., we feel an 
inward expression of gratitude for preserving care 
and continued safety throughout our long trip of 
nearly 9,000 miles. 8. B. F. 

Chicago, Eighth month 22. 


SYSTEMATIC PRISON VISITATION. 


Ir is chiefly in some of the Northern States of the 
American Union that both the successes and the 
failures of volunteer prison visitation have been ob- 
seryable of late years; because in that country, more 
than in any other, the authorities have opened the 
prisons to the influences of benevolent persons from 
outside. Yet even there, it is by no means easy to 
measure the benefits or inconveniences of this sys- 
sem ; inasmuch as all moral results are peculiarly 
difficult to estimate. 

The oldest and most systematic body of volunteer 
prison visitors in the United States, if not in the 
world, is the “ParLapetpaia Prison Society.” It 
was founded in 1787, and has been incorporated by 
the State Legislature. It consists of about fifty reg- 
ular visitors; and, on the average, they visit more 
than 350 prisoners each month. Ina recent Memo- 
rial to the Legislature, the Committee remark : “ For 
one hundred years, the members of this Society have 
rendered personal, constant and gratuitous care to 
the prisoners of fully one-half of this State, visiting 
them continuously in their cells, giving them wise 
counsel, urging reformation, and encouraging and 
aiding them by every means in their power.” They 
add that they have often been rewarded by improve- 
ments in the moral state of the offenders, not only 
while in confinement, but after discharge: and that 
some of them have risen to honorable positions in 
the community. They further observe that theirs 
is “a work which saves not only the lives and char- 
acters of human beings, but thousands of dollars to 
the treasury of the State; and at the same time 
gives greater protection to the community and ex- 
alts the standing of the commonwealth.” 

Pennsylvania alone, amongst American States, 
has retained, though ina relaxed degree, the Cellu- 
lar System, and has endeavored in the chief prison 
in Philadelphia to secure the separation of prisoners 
from the corrupting effects of association with their 
fellow-criminals. At the same time, an unnatural 
and pernicious solitude has been guarded against. 
And it is especially by means of the constant visits 
of the many members of the local Prison Society 
that the success of this modified and ameliorated 
system has been maintained. The Committee speak 
of it as “ The Separate System of our State, the sys- 
tem whereby re-commitments are lessened, and the 
opportunities for reformation increased.” The vis- 
itors carefully cultivate harmonious relations with 
the resident officers, and earnestly seek to avoid in- 
terference or collision with them. They work well 
together. Even as to the prisoners, the reception 
of visits is not compulsory. Each is allowed the ex- 
ercise of his own choice, as to being visited or not; 
and also if he objects to any particular visitor, his 
feelings on that point are respected. A recent in- 
stance is mentioned of a prisoner there, who, on be- 
ing first accosted by some of the Committee, replied, 
“Have you any whisky? That is all I want.” But 
by means of subsequent offers of books and of seeds 

1From the yolume just issued by William Tallack, of London, 


** Penological and Preventive Principles; with Special Reference 
to Europe and America."’ 
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and plants for his little plot of garden-ground, his re- 
luctance was overcome and he willingly accepted the 
good offices of the visitors. 

Both the governor and the resident chaplain (or 
“ moral instructor’) of the Philadelphia State prison, 
testify in their reports to the value of these volun- 
teer services. It is mentioned by the Prison Com- 
missioners of an adjoining State, New Jersey, that 
an experiment made some years ago to introduce in 
that district the separate system of imprisonment, 
resulted in failure, mainly and especially because 
no collateral provision was instituted for securing the 
visits of suitable persons, outside the regular official 
staff. 

The essential separation from evil companions 
should never degenerate into unnatural solitude. 
King Oscar I., of Sweden, well observed: “ The soli- 
tary cell ought to be inaccessible to the outer world, 
but not to the admonishing and instructive voice of 
the philantropist. ‘I was in prison, and ye visited 
Me,’ say the Scriptures. May the heavenly doctrine 
not be lost, but manifest itself in action.” 

In some of the American prisons, the aid of vol- 
unteer visitors is the almost exclusive means for di- 
minishing the ignorance of the inmates. 

At Baltimore, prison visitation has been errone- 
ously stated to have failed, owing to sectarian jeal- 
ousies and mutual interferences on the part of the 
ministers of the various denominations, who were 
permitted free access to the inmates. But recent in- 
quiries have proved that, on the contrary, the visits 
have been very useful and warmly approved by the 
authorities. In the Western States of Indiana, lowa 
and Illinois, the members of the “ Hicksite ” section 
of the Society of Friends have taken a prominent 
and almost invariably successful part in the work of 
prison visitation in their respective districts. A 
governor of Iowa State Prison has reported : “ V ery 
important moral aid has been rendered, from 
time to time, by many godly men and women of the 
‘ Hicksite’ Friends’ sect, who have spent hours and 
days here, ministering to the moral welfare of the 
prisoners. The effect of these visits was so unques- 
tionably beneficial to the convicts, that I should be 
remiss if I failed to make formal mention of them, as 
examples of Samaritan goodness which others may 
wellemulate. If these good people fully realized the 
beneficent influence their visits and ministrations 
made upon the convicts, the reflection would consti- 
tute a reward so ample as to leave little else to be de- 
sired.” But itis to be noted that “the Friends,” as 
a body, cultivate in their ministrations the elements 
of spiritual encouragement, and inculcate the univer- 
sal love of God to man and the grace of the Divine 
Spirit as offered to each individual heart. They also 
scrupulously avoid mere terrorizing attempts to pros- 
elytise, and usually confine themselves to the sim- 
plest principles of religion. 

The ultimate good effects of such influences have 
been proved in many instances. The governor of a 
prison in New England stated, at a public conference, 
that he knew sixty-four criminal men who had been 
influenced, by lady visitors, to lead altered lives, and 
some of them had died rejoicing in the hope of ever 


lasting life. He added, that he “felt prepared to 
lose his arm, if necessary, in defence of the work of 
lady visitors in prisons.” 

Yet, ia regard to some American prisons, it is also 
to be observed that a gross want of care is manifest. 
In many jails almost indiscriminate access to the in- 
mates by outsiders is permitted. In some of them, 
the prisoners are subjected to the idle observation 
and curiosity of any strangers who choose to pay a 
small fee to the jailer or sheriff. Whilst marked 
benefit arises in the prisons where visitation from 
the ontside is subjected to discriminating regulations, 
there can be no doubt but that great mischief, both 
to the prisoners and to the community, ensues from 
the reckless license often permitted in America in 
this matter. 


ST. MICHAEL THE WEIGHER. 


Stoop the tall archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain, 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hopes, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam’s conscious eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable law. 


In a dream I marked him there, 

With his fire-gold, flickering hair, 

In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand ; 
Mighty were they, and full well 

They could poise both heaven and hell. 

“Angel,’”’ asked I humbly then, 

“ Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thine office is, I know.” 

“ Nay,” he answered me, “‘ not so. 
But I weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began 
In the world of good or ill.” 
Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 
All the glories of our race, 
Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the wonder of the East, 
Kabial’s scepter, Casar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 
To make men as gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 
Things regardless, outcasts, few, 
Martyr ash, arena sand, 
Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 
Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 
Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken hearts that brake for man, 
Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline, 
While Earth’s splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle-down. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 
My child went forth into my garden fair, 
Having no wish or will to stay by me ; 
But that I patiently had followed him out there 
He could not see. 


He passed on from the garden to the wild 
Where cruel and fierce-roaring monsters lie; 
I drove them back, but nothing told the child 
That it was I. 


He saw his brothers toiling on the road ; 
“T will give life and strength for them,” cried he; 
But that I made him strong to lift their load 

He did not see. 


Soul-thrilling words of love bade him rejoice, 
And filled with musie all the desert place ; 
And yet he never knew it was my voice, 
Nor saw my face. 


And when the night came and his eyes grew dim, 
And dark and chill the mists about him lay, 
He did not know my hand was guiding him 


Till it was day. 
—Selected. 


a 


From The American, (Philad’a). 
WHERE RANK WEEDS GROW. 


I mearp a katy-did, last night, the first of these tire- 
some singers, and, I am told, there will be frost in 
six weeks. It is certainly appropriate that the frost 
should occur on so suggestive a date as September 21; 
the day when summer really ends. But August sug- 
gests the close of the season in other ways: the gath- 
ering of the reed-birds in the marshes, the flocking 
of the black-birds, the evening roost-ward flight of 
the crows; to say nothing of early asters and golden 
rod, among flowers, that are now blooming along the 
dingy, dusty roads. I have noticed all these, and 
some at a much earlier date than the first faint lisp- 
ing of a timid katy-did; and all such sights and 
sounds are similarly suggestive : the summer is draw- 
ing to its close. 

To determine what shall be the objective point of 
an August ramble is seldom an easy task. Occasion- 
ally there is a bewildering profusion of attractive 
features; frequently, there is a dearth of them. 

Recently, when neither upland nor meadow ap- 
peared specially attractive in the glare of August sun- 
shine, I plunged into a pathless marsh, led on solely 
by a hope of novelty. 

Except you have had experience in such tramps 
there is little to attract one, however rank the vege- 
tation, gorgeous the bloom, brilliant the butterflies, 
or abundant the manifold forms of life; for the charm 
of a ramble is lost when too prominent a feeling of 
uncertainty as to your own safety surrounds you— 
when we lack the assurance of a firm footing. How 
often I hesitated to leave the trembling tussock upon 
which I stood, not knowing bnt a treacherous quick- 
sand spread out before me. Still, I ventured on, 


hidden from all the world, at times, by the ta)) reeds 
or swordlike foliage of the stately typha. The testy 
marsh-wrens scolded as I passed ; the lisping swamp- 
sparrow stared and stammered from his perch, and 
great blue herons cast ominous shadows as they fled. 
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Without a vestige of reason for so doing, beyond a 
forlorn hope of novelty, I still struggled forward, to 
find at last a bush-clad island of firm earth. Here 
was a happy combination, as it proved, of novelty, 
an evidence of summer’s close, and an opportunity to 
rest. 

It was plainly evident that what was now a 
marsh had at some distant time been a broad and 
shallow stream. There was yet to be traced a narrow, 
tortuous channel, through which flowed the waters 
that gathered here from a hundred hill-foot springs 
near by; and now this unsuspected remnant of a 
pre-historic creek was indeed beautiful—gorgeous 
with its wealth of pink rose-mallow, not pink alone, 
but mingled with flowers white as driven snow, others 
that were deep rose-purple, and many with a brilliant 
crimson eye that glowed like coals of fire. 

I had not been over-rash, although the outlook 
was so unpromising at the start; for here, indeed, 
was novelty. In past years this water plant was to 
be met with here but very sparingly, and now there 
were hundreds in dense clusters. The birds that flew 
over, the fishes that gazed sky ward, and the frogs that 
skulked among the humbler weeds alone knew of 
this bright water garden, and well had they kept the 
secret. I wondered not that they protested so 
vehemently, when by lucky chance I too discovered it. 

Heresy, if you please, but flowers alone cannot fill 
for me a long summer’s day. I will not say that, in 
this case, I tired of them ; but ere long I was ready 
for other objects to fill in the wide landscape, and 
soon they came. A pair of snowy egrets dropped 
from the fleecy clouds, sinking eastward with as soft 
a flight as might bits of the clouds themselves. 
Nearer and nearer they came, until I could see the 
fluttering down upon their breasts. Then, with 
closed wings, these beautiful creatures touched the 
water with their extended feet and stood upon the 
soft mud, the embodiment of grace. They came to 
rest rather than to feed and pruning a misplaced 
plume was the extent of their labors. Nor did they 
speak. I could not detect the faintest utterance, al- 
though so very near them. Over a little space of 
open water, they occasionally walked to and fro, as 
if the statuesque attitude they usually assumed be- 
came at times a little tiresome. Despite their beauty 
they were stupid, and their listlessness robbed them 
of all interest after a few minutes’ gazing at them. I 
became impatient at last, and suddenly emerging 
from my retreat, shouted loudly. With startled cries 
they instantly took wing and rose to a great height, 
before deciding upon any course. I thought that they 
might return, but they did not. Nevertheless, I was 
not to be left alone. I had startled the many small 
birds that throng the marshes, and these life-long 
familiars crowded about me. I am not far wrong 
when I say, the smaller the bird the greater its 
curiosity. 

Among the many that ventured even into the 
cluster of button bushes that was my shelter, came a 
crested titmouse, and I laughed when it sang, after 
due inspection of the spot, ’t sweet here, ’t sweet here / 
The bird was right; I had found an enchanted isle. 

While the day lasted I was content with these 
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small birds, wrens, thrushes, warblers, titmice, and 
sparrows. All came and went without let or hin- 
drance, and accepted my presence without complaint, 
as some had done while I was struggling in the marsh. 
Some sang sweetly, and others chirped in so con- 
tented a strain, that their voices were musical by 
merit of suggestiveness, Association is the needed 
charm when we watch the birds. The stately egrets 
were soon forgotten; but who can forget the door- 
yard songsters that have been favorites for years? I 
even forgot the treacherous marsh as well as its rare 
visitors and was again at home. My feathered friends 
had merely rambled from the garden and lawn with 
me, and we were sojourning together in a little wil- 
derness. A pic-nic more enjoyable by far than many 
I have attended. With such fancies I whiled away 
the sunny afternoon, and feared that no trace of an 
adventure would enter into the day’s outing; but at 
last it came. 

Certainly, not one of the birds in the bushes was 
nesting; nor were any accompanied by young birds. 
Thinking of this, I thought to imitate the cry of a 
fledgling in distress, to see if the birds near by would 
be disturbed. Immediately a cat bird shrieked its 
alarm cry and came very near to me. It located the 
sound I had made unerringly and berated me soundly 
for supposed cruelty. I was harassing a young bird, 
it thought, and must give it up. The marsh-wrens 
were straightway up in arms, but held aloof; the 
swamp sparrows twittered excitedly, but bravest of 
all were two cat-birds. They longed to thrash me 
soundly and almost came within my reach. As sud- 
denly as I had started the commotion, the birds sup- 
pressed it. Since that day I am convinced that sud- 
den thoughts occasionally strike a bird. When most 
demonstrative, in the abruptest manner, one of the 
cat-birds took up a position directly in front of me, 
but was silent. He remained but a second and then, 
in a changed voice, chattered impressively to all 
within hearing. 

““ What fools we have all been,” he seemed to say ; 
“there are no young birds now to worry about,” and 
straightway the gathered crowd dispersed in almost 
perfect silence. 

I may be in error, but if actions ever correctly in- 
terpret an animal’s intention, this story of the cat- 
bird is literally true. 

It was with a tinge of regret that I finally re- 
traced my steps, or attempted to do so. I found less 
supporting growth and deeper mud on my return, 
but reached the higher meadows in reasonable time. 
As I took a farewell glance at the reed-hidden isle, 
locating it in fancy, for it was really hidden, a cloud 
of red-wings settled over it for the night, and filled 
the air with the matchless charm of their flute-like 
whistle. So what indeed matters it if the katy-dids 
do sing, and summer has but six weeks left to it? 
These need not prove six weeks of idleness, nor will 
they lack abundant charm, if happily we know where 
to look. Cuarues C. ABBort. 

Near Trenton, N. J. 


REPENTANCE without amendment is like contin- 
nual pumping in a ship without stopping the leaks. 
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SOCIAL INTERCHANGE IN AMERICA. 
Ir is one of the compensations for having such a 
large country as our own, that the facilities for com- 
munication between States are such that you can have 
part of your family in the East, while the rest are in 
Oregon, and not feel that you are beyond the reach 
of a visit every year or two, by going to them or by 
their coming to you. If an English family breaks up, 
and part of them go to Australia or New Zealand, it 
is for a term of years; and if the family is poor, it is 
for life. If England ever accomplishes Dr. Freeman’s 
dream of the federation of the colonies, the colonies 
may be politically nearer to the mother country than 
they are now; but the English can never be so near 
to one another as the Americans are to their own 
kith and kin, who have betaken themselves to the 
other side of the continent, in search of new homes. 
It is essential to the integrity of the nation that this 
separation of families shall not result in the aliena- 
tion of its members from one another ; and that in 
the successive generations the traditions of the family 
life, which began in the East, shall be so treasured in 
the newer life of the West that they shall bind the bro- 
ken strands together in closer love of a mother coun- 
try—even if it does not take the scattered members 
often to the ancestral home. There are so many 
Americans in the Western States and Territories who 
once belonged in the East, or whose parents or grand- 
parents came from the seaboard States, that one who 
goes there always feels as If he were among his aunts 
and cousins, and the intercommunication between 
these peoples is one of the most interesting features 
of our national existence. It is one of the great si- 
lent tests of a common sympathy, one of the links of 
heart and life that are stronger than bands of steel, 
to knit men together in a great commonwealth. The 
interstate commerce is a source of common acquaint- 
ance ; the exchange of goods is always a great tie be- 
tween States, and, happily, there are no bars to our 
free intercourse on business lines ; but, great as these 
are in the way of creating the feeling of a nationality, 
they are inferior to the interests of kith and kin 
which, during the last hundred years, have given the 
whole North west, no matter how far the people might 
penetrate, the feeling that New England and the 
Middle States are their mother country, and that 
nothing goes on there that is not of concern to them, 

It is the interchange of peoples—North, South, 
East and West—that is creating a tie of family and 
of country which is stronger than any political or 
business tie that may be created. At this season, 
this mixing together of the people of the most dis- 
tant sections is one of the delights at the mountain 
and at the seaside. Half the persons whom you 
meet, though you cannot tell that they are unlike you 
in speech or manners, are from the Western States, or 
from the Pacific Coast, or are fresh from the South. 
The people who travel are persons of wealth, often 
persons of culture, keen observers of life, thoughtful 
about the development of the country as a whole, 
and, like all bright Americans, ready for the inter- 
change of ideas. It is these people who are making for 
us acommon public opinion that is beyond the crea- 
tion of the press, that isthe outcome of the free meet- 
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ing of man with man, and which is a powerful correc- 
tive of the derelictions of party. Commerce and busi- 
ness are not so much discussed ; but a comparison of 
experience is reached, which is the outcome of per- 
sonal character, and amounts to a wider education. 
The coming together of these parties in the railways, 
on the piazzas of the summer hotels, in the inter- 
change of visits at one another’s homes, is one of 
the indirect ways in which we are learning to know 
and respect one another for what each has won in 
his experience of American life ; and this is at pres- 
ent one of the most fruitful sources of the wider pub- 
lic opinion about things in common that is beginning 
to find expression in different parts of the country. 
The people of the North have a similar opportunity, 
during the winter, of traveling through the Southern 
States and in California; and by this passing from 
one part of the nation to another, a large amount of 
of correct information has been diffused at the North 
respecting the real situation at the South, which has 
been of the first value to this section of the country. 
We are no longer isolated from them, nor they from 
us. It is this growth of a common interest that is 
beginning to have a voice in the better portion of the 
press. It is the demand that in all public measures 
the whole of the United States shall be taken into 
account. This is not realized yet to any large ex- 
tent ; but those who watch for it are able. to see it, 
and every year it is possible to see more of it. 

The growth of this common feeling, that our 
country is worth while, is of the greatest importance 
in view of our heterogeneous population. The 
nationalities of Europe have been dumped by the 
shipload into our Western towns and cities, as the 
raw material for American citizenship. They have 
no attachment to the nation assuch. They do not 
speak our language or think our thoughts. The 
work of educating them to the duties of American 
citizens is before us, and the success of that work, in 
part, depends upon the fidelity with which we grow 
together as a peopfe. It is in this light that our 
social mixing and drawing together along the great 
thoroughfares of active life, alike in our business and 
in our pleasures, has the greatest interest to the 
statesman and to the thoughtful citizen. The intense 
loyalty of the Briton, the pride of country which 
lives like hope in the breast of the Scot; the interest 
in the bogs of Ireland which is always the point of 
sensibility with the Celt, indicate the sources of 
power in the control of these different nationalities ; 
and the same interest is one of the sentiments that 
is in the course of formation in this country, and in 
no portion of it with greater rapidity than at the 
West, where the new peoples are yet to be infused 
with the idea of absorption into Anglo-American life. 
The freedom of the individual in the United States 
requires large growths of public sentiment, large in- 
crease of loyalty to American principles, before it 
will make over our later population into such loyal 
citizens as have been fashioned into patriots east and 
west of the Alleghanies. It is the free intercourse of 
one race with another, on the basis of race and fam- 
ily traditions, under which we have grown to be what 
we are, that is to intensifiy the central interest in the 
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wholeness of the country, out of which are to come 
the future possibilities of a great people. The rail- 
road is one agent in this transformation ; the old ties 
of kindred and family are another; the natural 
hunger of the American for the sensations of travel 
is another. It is a great thing for a people to become 
acquainted with one another. Nearly all our politi- 
cal difficulties of the past have arisen from the fact 
that we did not know one another and could not 
think alike. The present tendency of things in the 
United States, along social lines, is to this unity of 
national interests; and every time an active and 
thoughtful American travels from one State to an- 
other, he helps to formulate the intelligent public 
opinion that is to rule the nation in the future —The 
Christian Union. 





As its derivation would indicate, heliotropism means 
“turning toward the sun,” and is the technical name 
applied to all such phenomena in the vegetable king- 
dom. It was well known to the ancients that plants 
exhibited a remarkable sensitiveness to light, for 
Aristotle mentions it, and indeed, in its more appar- 
ent forms, it is conspicuous even to the naive ob- 
server of to-day. The sunflower, or tournesol, as the 
French name it, follows the daily course of the sun 
with its disk-like inflorescence; plants, potted and 
placed in a window, bend toward the light, unless, per- 
chance,the plant isan ivy, in which case it bends away 
from the source of illumination; trees and shrubs in 
the edge of a thicket or forest may be seen to slant 
toward the open, and in general it may be said that 
there is scarcely a plant which does not respond 
more or less distinctly to the directive action of light. 
Exceptions, as shown by Darwin and by Edouard 
Morren in his treatise on insectivorous plants, are 
for the most part carnivorous species like Dionea, 
Drosera, Nepenthes—the Venus’s-flytrap, sundew, and 
pitcher plant, respectively—and twining plants. The 
reason why these plants should not fall under the 
rule will be apparent when the uses of heliotropism 
are discussed. Parasitic and the so-called saprophy- 
tic plants of the lower orders—those which live upon 
once-living matter—are commonly insensible to he- 
liotropic stimulus, and, in short, all plants devoid of 
the great light-product—chlorophyl—manifest in this 
direction either weak irritability or none at all.— 
Conway McMillan, in Popular Science Monthly. 











TRUTH-SOWING. 


Tus morning I plucked a globe of the dandelion 
—the seed-vessel,—and was struck as never before 
with the silent, gentle manner in which Nature sows 
her seed, and I asked if this is not the way in which 
the spiritual seed, truth, is to be sown. I saw, too, 
how Nature sows her seed broadcast; how the gos- 
samer wing of the dandalion-seed scatters it far and 
wide ; how it falls, as by accident, and sends up the 
the plant where no one suspects. So we must send 
truth abroad, not forcing it on here and there a 
mind, not watching its progress anxiously, but trust- 
ing that it will light on a kindly soil, and yield its 
fruit. So Nature teaches.—Channing. 
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MOTHER’S WORK. 


A cuaprerof A. M. Diaz’s “ Bybury to Beacon street” 
is full of sound counsel to the young people of the 
day, and is worthy of wide distribution. The 
mother of a family, after a hard forenoon’s work has 
given up to tears, for her girl and boy had gone 
away leaving their tasks undone, and the burden of 
the day seemed to be growing greater than she could 
bear. 

Her husband, finding her thus discouraged, in- 
quired into the matter, and came to the conclusion 
that their children should be made to realize that a 
part of the household work belonged to them, and 
not that they were generously “helping mother” 
when they gave any assistance. 

“So one evening, after Laura had finished her ex- 
amples, her father asked her to write down all the 
different things I had to doin the different days of 
the week. She began to write, her father and Fred 
prompting when her memory failed. 

“The list covered both sides of the slate. Hus- 
band wrote at the beginning, for a title, ‘ Mother’s 
Work,’ and then remarked that it was a good deal of 
work for one person. 

“*T help ber some,’ said Laura. 

“* Yes’ said he, ‘I suppose you call what you do 
helping her, and that Fred calls what he does, 
helping her, but after all, you are only helping your- 
self. Mother eats a small part of the food she cooks, 
and wears a small part of the clothesshe makes, and 
washes, and irons, and mends. So all this work is 
not really hers, but only hers to do.’ 

“Then he rubbed out the title, and wrote in its 
place, ‘The Family Work which is called Mother’s 
Work.’ 

“* Now, I should like to know,’ said he, ‘ why 
members of the family consider it a favor to mother 
when they do parts of their own work ?’ 

“*For instance, I have noticed that, to a get meal 
and clear it away, there must be wood and water 
brought, vegetables got, cleaned, and cooked, other 
things cooked, the table set, dishes washed, knives 
scoured, and some tidying of the room afterward. 
Now it doesn’t seem right for one person to do all this 
labor and for other persons to feel that their part is 
only the eating part. That isn’t fair play.’” 

Having thus convinced the children that it was 
not, indeed, fair play, the father proceeded to allot 
them a certain portion of the family work for their 
own doing. Reader—big boy or little girl—profit by 
the hint, no longer pluming yourself on “helping 
mother,” but honestly assuming the labor which be- 
longs to you.— Exchange. 


Curist1ays, in the matter of promoting the King- 
dom of Christ among men, are “laborers together 
with God.” They do not work alone. God works 
with them and by them and through them. He as- 
sociates his power with their efforts, and they associ- 
ate their efforts with his power. Paul plants, and 
Apollos waters,and God gives the increase. Human 


efforts approved by God, and accompanied by divine , 


efficiency are sure to succeed. 


GREENLAND EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
News has come of the Greenland exploring expedi- 
tion under Dr. Nansen. “It appears,” says the St. 
James's Gazette, “that he and his six companions 
landed on the east coast of Greenland on the 18th 
ult., in latitude 65 deg.30 min. This is nearly two 
degrees south of the Artic Circle, and will imply a 
journey of some three hundred miles across to the 
west coast. The two Laplanders who accompanied 
Nordenskjéld in his second unsuccessful attempt to 
cross Greenland (in a higher latitude and from the 
west side) managed to advanced eastward some hun- 
dred and forty miles and attained a height of over 
five thousand five hundred feet, whence they got a 
view of what appeared to be an endless snow-field. 
Should Dr. Nansen’s party reach this snow-field, 
their chances of success will be great, as they are all 
famous snowshoe walkers, and have frequently 
crossed the Norwegian mountains in the depth of 
winter. They could not have landed in Greenland 
at a better time; for they escape the short and thor- 
oughly disagreeable sub-Arctic summer. What has 
been described as an endless snow-field is no doubt 
the water-shed of the innumerable Greenland glacier 
streams, the terminations of which form such a strik- 
ing feature of the Greenland coast. Should this 
prove to be the case, the ultimate discovery of a vast 
inland sea, or series of great lakes, is not improba- 
ble.” 


GETTING OLD. 


“Tae realization that we are getting old,” “that 
more and more of this world is getting behind us, 
and that soon very little of it will be before us, need 
not necessarily be asad one. It will not be, it will 
in fact be found a very pleasant one, if we have 
made the world, as we should make it, a brighter, 
purer, and better world by our acts of benevolence 
and mercy while in it, and by using it and teaching 
others to use it, not as a finality, but as a preparatory 
school, a sort of robing-room, for an eternal and an 
unutterably happy and glorious life ina world un- 
seen to mortal eye, although it nearly touches this. 
If we have lived aright, and are still living so, this 
matter of growing old is simply one of an earlier re- 
lease from burdens of responsibility which have al- 
ways proved heavy, and have often seemed ready to 
crush us; from trouble and worries and annoyances, 
very often causeless, it is true, but always afflictive ; 
from a blasting of hopes which once seemed so stable 
and so promising; and from a thousand other things 
which we need not now stop to think about. But 
this growing old is something better than a promise 
of a near and nearer release from the things 
which have made this life a burden and a sorrow.” 


— Evangelist. 


Trust as though heaven were gained by faith alone, 
And work as though’ all merit were thine own. . 
; - —Snow. 


THE Gods approve 
: The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 
— Wordsworth. 








THE BRAKES. 

WHAT countless years and wealth of brain were 
spent 

To bring us hither from our caves and huts, 


And trace through pathless wilds the deep-worn 
ruts 


Of faith and habit, by whose deep indent 
Prudence may guide if genius be not lent,— 
Genius, net always happy when it shuts 
Its ears against the plodder’s ifs and buts, 
Hoping in one rash leap to snatch the event. 
The coursers of the sun, whose hoofs of flame 
Consume morn’s misty threshold, are exact 
As bankers’ clerks, and all this star-poised frame, 
One swerve allowed, were with convulsion rackt; 
This world were doomed, should Dullness fail to 
tame 
Wit’s feathered heels in the stern stocks of fact. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
A STRONG WILL. 

Some people mistake the negative of will for the pos- 
itive. They plume themselves on having a strong 
will when what they really have is the very oppo- 
site—a strong won't obstinacy is a very good thing in 
its way, but it is by no means the highest manifesta- 
tion of strength of will. It is not always a virtue to 
clog the wheels. 

A fortress is a strong thing, but it is not so strong 
as the army that batters it down. A strong will is 
an energy, a force, an active, living thing. It is con- 
structive, not obstructive. It plans and proposes. It 
is progressive. It presses toward the mark. A strong 
will originates. It does not simply resist. To say 
no, and to stick to it, is not so grand a thing as to say, 
This will Ido, and to do it. Take care that you do 
not mistake the lower for the higher form of will. 
Be a force, not an obstacle.—Christian Union. 


Ir was infinite compassion that prompted the 
shepherd to keep on seeking for the lost one “ till he 
found it.” Nothing stopped him, no disappointment 
or probabilities of failure caused him to falter in his 
pursuit. There is in this a deep lesson, but also a 
sharp rebuke for the most of us, for we seek a little 
while zealously, perhaps, and then grow tired and 


conclude the labor too severe and uncertain. “ Till 
he find it.” 





Ir the dialect of angels could be used on earth 
its fittest place would be in the home circle. Thedi- 
alect of home should be sach as would not stain an 
angel’s tongue, nor fall harshly on an angel’s ear.— 
G.S. Weaver. 





Waew anything is done, 
People see not the patient doing of it, 
Nor think how great would be the loss to man 
If it had not been done. 
—Longfellow. 


Curtpsoop often holds a truth with its feeble fin. 
gers which the grasp of manhood cannot retain, 


which it is the pride of utmost age to recover.—John 
Ruskin. 
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Some sound writer has said that greatness con- 
sists not so much in doing extraordinary actions, as 
in doing common actions in an extraordinary man- 
ner.— Hopes and Helps. 





Tae Christian never falls asleep in the fire, or in 


the water, but grows drowsy in the sunshine.—Ber- 
ridge. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The following work is carried on by the Chicago Cen- 
tral W.C. T. U.: Two day-nurseries (where an aggregate 
of over 14,000 children were cared for last year), two kin- 
dergartens, two industrial schools, two medical dispensa- 
ries, a waif’s Sabbath School, a nightly gospel Temperance 
meeting, a free lodging-house for girls, where over 400 
were cared for last year, a lodging-house for men, where 
60,000 were lodged during the year, and a lunch-room just 
opened. 

—In a recent sermon Bishop Fallows said : “ The time 
has come for the setting apart of woman for the work of 
the gospel ministry. If woman in the beginning, through 
Satan, tempted man and led him astray, Christ has come 
to destroy the works of the devil. On the resurrection 
morn the commission was first given to woman to preach 
the good news to man. The Corinthian women were not 
to be compared for a moment with the refined, cultured 
women of to-day. The injunction to the former did not 
apply to the latter. I have been long in coming, I confess, 
to this conclusion. I read the life of our Lord in a new 
light, the last ritualistic prejudice has vanished. Christ’s 
commissions were given to women and men alike. Men 
have too long misconceived the true position of women. 
This present period in the church is very important. Let 
us not array ourselves again against Holy Ghost women, 
lest we be found to fight against God.” 

—Latest semi-official returns from the Bandai San 
earthquake in Japan give the number of persons killed at 
476 and irjured at 41. 

—A cable message from the European Union of Astron- 
omers announces the discovery of Encke’s comet on its 
present return, at the Royal Observatory of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

—A great storm of wind and rain reached from Boston 
to Mobile on the 2ist of last month. During the day four 
water spouts burst over Chesapeake Bay. The remarkable 
meteorological phenomenon was accompanied by tall col- 
umns of black clouds moving in rapid rotation, the bay at 
their bases being violently agitated, and heaped up with a 
leaping or boiling motion, and the water being apparently 
carried up in large quantities. The funnel shaped clouds 
seemed to descend near the mouth of the Patapsco River 
and pass up the bay over Poole’s Island and Whorton’s 
Point, following Elk River over Chesapeake City, and 
thence into the Delaware. Several small vessels were 
capsized. On shore the wind played curious tricks, over- 
turning buildings, levelling fences, and picking up horses 
and vehicles and carrying them hundreds of yards. Bal- 
timore City was visited by a rain-storm in which the wind 
reached a velocity of twenty-two miles an hour. During 
the evening 4 cyclone or water-spout wrought terrible 
havoc in the vicinity of Wilmington, Del. One person 
was killed and seven were seriously wounded, while a 
large number were hurt less badly. The storm came from 
the southwest and cut a direct line for the northeast. It 


was first seen about four miles south of the city. Its path 
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was not over 200 yards wide. Buildings were blown down, 
trees torn up by the roots, and crops destroyed. 

—Among the most important public works in Greece 
is the canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, of which 
Gen. Turr is the De Lesseps, writes Thomas D. Seymour 
in Scribner's Magazine for July. It was begun in 1882, and 
was to be completed this year, 1888; but it will not be 
finished for several years yet. It has the same breadth 
and depth as the Suez Canal, and is about four miles long. 
The deepest cut is two hundred and fifty feet. It passes 
through solid rock, and its sides are as yet left almost ver- 
tical. It is to be lighted by electricity. The cost was es- 
timated at $7,000,000. This canal will save vessels from 
Trieste or Brindisi to Athens or Constantinople about two 
handred miles. It will save ships from Gibraltar about 
seventy-five miles. The canal carries out a plan that was 
cherished by many of the ancients. It actually follows 
the course which was surveyed by order of Emperor Nero. 
—Christian Register. 

—Miss Colquitt and Miss Breckinridge, one the daugh- 
ter of a Georgia Senator and the other of a Kentucky 
Congressman, both rich and society belles, have applied 
for positions in the publie schools of Washington city as 
teachers, for the purpose of getting experience, which 


they propose to turn to account in the common schools of 
their States. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

SEVERAL lives were lost and much damage done to 
property by the storm of the 2ist ult. Four immense 
waterspouts formed over Chesapeake Bay, and a tornado 
swept through the southern section of Maryland. The 
storm then swept up the peninsula as far as Wilmington, 
Delaware. At Still Pond, Md., a large peach-canning es- 
tablishment was demolished and eleven people killed by 
the falling timbers. In Philadelphia some damage was 
caused by the bursting of sewers and the consequent flood- 
ing of the neighboring places. 

Tue fisheries treaty which had been negotiated by Sec- 
retary Bayard with representatives of the British and Cana- 
dian Government, was disapproved by the United States 
Senate on the 2ist ult. by a vote of 30 to 27. The Treaty 
was supported by the Democratic administration, but it 
lacked eleven votes of the two-thirds necessary for ratifi- 
cation. On the 23d ult. the President transmitted to Con- 
gress a message asking for power to “ retaliate” upon the 
Canadian Government for alleged mistreatment of Amer- 
ican fishing vessels, by prohibiting the transit of merchan- 
dise across the territory of the United States to and from 
Canada. 

ANOTHER marine disaster occurred in the harbor of San 
Francisco at 10 a. m. on the 22d alt. The coast steamer 
City of Chester was run down near the Golden Gate and 
sunk by the incoming steamer Oceanic, involving a loss of 
over thirteen lives. There was a fog at the time, but the 
accident is believed to be due to a blunder in steering 
while the loss of life was increased by the cowardice of the 
Chester's crew, who were mostly Chinese. 


eS 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Upper Springfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 8th, at 
10.30 a. m. Interested friends cordially invited. Car- 
riages will meet morning train at Jobstown. 

Wma. WALTON, ? Clerk 
Marcarer D. Scuance, | ““°™** 


*,* The next meeting of Salem First-day School Union 
will be held at Mullica Hill on the second Seventh-day in 


vit 


the Ninth month, (Ninth month 8th), commenci 
o’clock a.m. All are invited to attend. meing at 10 
RICHMAN CoLEs, ) 
Lovetta Wappineton, § “!erks. 


*,* A meeting has been appointed at the request of 
Samuel 8. Ash, to be held at the old Merion anesting- 
house, on First-day,Ninth month 2d, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


*,* First-day School Unionsin Ninth month wil! occur 
as follows : 


Blue River, IIl., 
Salem, N. J., 
Burlington, N. J., 
Philadelphia, 
Backs, Pa., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Ninth month will be 
held as follows: 

Whitewater, Fall Creek, Indiana, 

Duanesburg, Duanesburg. N. Y., 

Centre, Centre, Pa., 

Salem, Woodstown, N. J., 

Blue River, Benjaminville, I11., 

Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md., 

Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J., 

Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa, 

Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Iil., 

Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 


2. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m., 
9. New Garden, Pa., 3 p.m. 

23. Warrington, York county, Pa. 
*,* PHILADELPHIA, Eighth month 27th, 1888. 
To FRrIenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We have received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s —_ ee Association from 

end, 


A Friend, Wilmington, Del., 
Cash, 

A Friend, Woodbury, N. J., 
Mrs. A. K. Smith, 

M. T. B., Langhorne, Pa., 
Wm. Wilson, Chester, Pa., 


Total, 
Previously acknowledged, 


$ 1.00 
1.00 


5.00 
20.00 

$ 44.00 
235.00 


’ $279.00 
FRrenps’ Book ASSoOcIATION, 


John Comly, Superintendent. 


Total 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
@ new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used az late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers; the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


EXECUTORS’ SALE BY AUCTION 
of a valuable homestead in the Centre of Sandy Spring neighbor- 
hood, Montgomery Co., Maryland. 

The subscribers will offer at Public sale on the premises 
on Third-day, Ninth month 4th, 1888 at 2300,clock P. M., the 
valuable Homestead of Mary L. Roberts deceased. Situa- 
ted in the heart of Sandy Spring neighborhood, only % of a 
mile from the meeting house—with good schools within _ sight. 
The farm contains about 40 acres of land, well fenced and in a 
high state of cultivation, is improved by a large 2 story, brick 
Dwelling containing 11 rooms; frame barn, and allinecessary out- 
buildings, all in a good state of repair. Terms of sale made 
known at the time. 





Jos. T. Moore, 
Jno. C. BENTLEY, 








GEORGE Ww. HANCOCK, | 7 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 





Prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. { No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 

WM. H. JONES, 
The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 6 and Fertili- 
sers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
, farm use, barness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, ahd of 
creat interest to every utilitarian 


0 see the establishment. If you 
annot get here, write for wants. 
with all 


am in commu = os 
he Agricultural plement , 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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~ WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, — 
ir Maahaed euannetta ae 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed ecther for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducemente are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as.low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





STREETS. 








oS WM. HEACOCK, BZ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





